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THE PREHISTORIC POTTERY FOUND IN 
THE HYPOGEUM AT HAL-SAFLIENI, CASAL 
PAULA, MALTA 


By N. TAGLIAFERRO, I.8.0. 
LATE DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, AND MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF MANAGEMENT OF THE VALLETTA MUSEUM 


WITH PLATES I-XVII 


INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Albert Mayr, in his valuable work Die vorgeschichtliche 
Denkmiler von Malta, Munich, 1901,* expresses a regret that no 
particulars of the numerous fragments of pottery found in or about 
the megalithic monuments of the Maltese Islands have been made 
public. The excavations at Hagiar Kim brought to light a great 
number of fragments (Archeologia X XIX, p. 229). Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Charles T. Newton, in his Travels and Discoveries in the Levant 
(Vol. I, p. 6), states that during his stay in Malta in 1852 he 
despatched two cart-loads of fragments of pottery from Hagiar Kim 
and Mnaidra to the Museum of Malta, and adds that he sent some 
specimens of that pottery to the British Museum.t 
What became of the cart-loads will never be known. No 
fragments of pottery, either from Hagiar Kim or Mnaidra, were 
ever exhibited in the Malta Museum between 1852 and 1902. It 
was only in the latter year, during the removal of the Museum to 
the new premises opposite St. John’s Church, that two baskets full 
of fragments of pottery, found in a lumber room at the Public 
Library, were identified by the caretaker at Hagiar Kim as 
; belonging to that prehistoric monument. Those fragments are now 
; exhibited in the Valletta Museum, together with the other objects 
| found at Hagiar Kim. More potsherds found therein lately by 
E Professor Them. Zammit, M.D., Curator of the Museum, have been 

added to the collection, and a classification of all the fragments is 


* An English translation of this work, with several additions, was made by Her 
Granducal Highness the Princess Louis of Battenberg and printed in Malta in 1908 
for private circulation under the title Prehistoric Remains of Malta. 

+ I did not succeed in finding any trace of those specimens at the British Museum. 
No record exists that they ever reached the Museum. 
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at present being made; but so far, no systematic description of 
them has been published. 

Descriptions of whole vases purporting to have been found in or 
about the megalithic monuments have been given by the late 
Dr. A. A. Caruana in his Megalithic Antiquities of Hagiar Kim, 
p. 4; by La Marmora in his Temple du Gozo; by Dr. Albert Mayr 
in the work quoted above; by Mr. J. L. Myres, Prehistoric Pottery 
in the Valletta Museum, in Man, 1901, p- 71; and by Dr. A. J. 
Evans in his Mycenean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, p. 198. The 
late Father E. Magri, S.J., described some fragments in his 
First Report of a Megalithic Temple at Xewkiya, Gozo. 

As most of the pottery connected with the megalithic monuments 
of Malta is found in a fragmentary condition, no notice thereof was 
taken by the late Dr. A. A. Caruana in his work on Ancient 
Pottery, wherein he figured and described only whole vases. Thus 
a full description of the Maltese prehistoric pottery is still a 
desideratum. 

A favourable opportunity for such a work presented itself lately 
on the occasion of the important discovery of a prehistoric 
hypogeum at Casal Paula, in a place called ‘ Hal-Saflieni,’ facing 
the Addolorata Cemetery. 

This subterranean monument, a sanctuary and a scene was 
discovered accidentally in 1902 during the digging of a cistern for 
a newly-built house. It consists of several chambers situated at 
different levels. 

The whole place was nearly full of red earth, stones and rubbish, 
among which were found a large number of human and animal 


_ bones, implements of flint and other stone, some whole vases, a 


large number of fragments of pottery, a few votive statuettes, a 
large number of perforated shells, small perforated axes in obsidian 
and fibrolite, amulets and ornaments, and a considerable number of 
other interesting objects. The description of these lies beyond the 
scope of this paper, which is limited to the description and 
classification of the pottery found in the hypogeum. 

As it happens that the Hal-Saflieni hypogeum contains nearly 
all kinds of pottery and most of the styles of decoration of the 
fragments hitherto found at Hagiar Kim, Mnaidra, Bengemma, 
Corradino, Gigantiya, Xewkiya, and other megalithic monuments 
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in the Maltese Islands, a study of the pottery found at Hal-Saflieni 
may be considered as a general study of the prehistoric pottery of 
the Maltese Islands. Considering that pottery is of the greatest 
value to the archaeologist, the comparative study of the prehistoric 
pottery of Malta, and of the other countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, will help to solve the debated question of the age 
of the megalithic monuments of Malta, and to throw light on the 
important question of the origin of its first inhabitants. 

It is to be regretted that the hypogeum at Hal-Saflieni has been 
rifled on more than one occasion, and that the archaeological 
treasures it contained have been thrown into such a state of 
confusion as to render its scientific exploration a matter of extreme 
difficulty. It is also a matter for regret that the clerical duties of 
the late Father E. Magri, S.J., who was entrusted with the 
exploration of the hypogeum, prevented him from devoting all the 
time that was required for the personal supervision of the sifting 
of the rubbish which nearly filled the hypogeum. The work was 
entrusted to untrained workmen, and it is only too probable that a 
considerable number of small objects may have escaped their 
attention, even supposing that the tedious work, to which they were 
not accustomed, was always done conscientiously. It is perhaps 
due to this circumstance that not the least trace of copper or bronze 
objects was met with. This total absence of metallic objects is 
strange, for though on the one hand the presence of flint and stone 
implements, and the primitive style of decoration of several vases 
_or sherds, show that the Hal-Saflieni hypogeum belonged to the 
late neolithic age,* there are, on the other hand, several proofs that 
it continued to be used during the first and possibly the second of 
the ‘ Sikel periods’ proposed by Dr. Orsi in classifying the bronze 
age in Sicily, and therefore during the early metallic age. 

The absence of metallic ores in the Maltese Islands, and perhaps 
also the pacific character of their early inhabitants, may have 
caused the neolithic age in these islands to be prolonged till long 
after the introduction of copper and bronze in other parts of the 
Mediterranean. The same fact happened in several places in 
Central Europe.t This prolongation did not, however, prevent the 


* Cf. Wosinsky, Inkrustirte Keramik der Stein- und Bronze-Zeit, Berlin, 1904. p. 60. 
+ Vide Von Srern, Die Priimykenische Kultur in Sud-Russland, Moscow, 1905 ; 
quoted by Pror. Ronaup Burrows in The Discoveries in Crete, London, 1907, p. 185 fi. 
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Maltese Islands from feeling the influence of the Aegean civilisation 
during the bronze age. 

Some time after the beginning of the exploration of the 
hypogeum, Professor Them. Zammit, the learned Curator of the 
Valletta Museum, called my attention to two fragments of brown 
clay found at Hal-Saflieni, decorated on one side with elaborate 
geometrical patterns, and on the other with incisions representing 
strange quadrupeds with large curved horns and long tails. The 
novelty of the find impressed me so vividly that I proposed, there 
and then, that a careful search should be made among the heaps of 
potsherds which lay in the corners of the chambers of the 
hypogeum, with a view to finding the other portions of the plate. 
My proposal was accepted, and I volunteered to supervise the work 
personally. Some of the missing portions of the plate were actually 
found, but not all, and the plate is still incomplete. But my labour 
was amply remunerated, inasmuch as I succeeded, after more than 
four years’ work, in which I was assisted by the two caretakers of 
the Museum, in re-constructing completely a good number of vases, 
and in many cases in piecing together fragments in sufficient 


number to acquire an adequate idea of the shape and size of the © 


vessels. 

What struck me most, when I began the work of classification, 
was the extremely limited number of vases which were found whole, 
whilst the potsherds exceeded twenty thousand in number. This, 
however, may be accounted for by the fact that the hypogeum was 
a sanctuary and a necropolis, and the vases found therein were, as 
a rule, broken before being placed in the tomb, the idea being that 
they must participate in the death of the person to whom they were 
consecrated. It was also a common custom to break all the vases 
used at the funeral as soon as the rites were over. Among the vases 
that were found whole or only partly broken there were several of 
minute size, measuring 5 to 8 cm. in diameter; most of them bowls, 
some ornamented with incisions filled with white, others plain. 
They were, very likely, meant as votive offerings. 

The variety of shapes of the vases found whole or re-constructed 
is very remarkable. There were jars and jugs, bowls and basins, 
pots and cups, ladles and strainers. But the shape which occurs 
most frequently is that of the bowl. There are several of elegant 
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form, plain or decorated in various styles, with rows of projecting 
studs, polished or burnished or painted red in two shades, others 
made of black, brown, grey, buff, yellowish-red, or cream-coloured 
ware of various degrees of thickness and fineness, with straight or 
curved rims, in some cases provided with one or more handles of 
various shapes, sometimes projecting vertically beyond the rim, in 
other cases provided with knobs of various shapes in lieu of 
handles. 

The total absence of lamps appeared to me as very strange in a 
subterranean building to which daylight had no possible access. 


No lamps or fragments of lamps of the usual forms known as 


Phoenician or Punic, Greek or Roman, Byzantine or Christian, so 
common in our rock-tombs or catacombs, were found among the 
thousands of potsherds examined. It occurred to me, however, 
after much reflection, that the numerous vases of a peculiar shape, 
re-constructed wholly or partly, and described hereafter, with 
rounded bodies surmounted by quasi-conical shoulders, and provided 
with four perforated lateral projections by which the vessels could 
be suspended, might, after all, be the lamps so long looked for. 

I was quite pleased to find that my surmise was fully 
corroborated by Monsieur E. Cartailhac, who, in Les Monuments 
prumitifs des Iles Baléares (p. 49), states that the vases therein 
described were lamps: they are of a similar shape and nearly the 
average size of those re-constructed from fragments from Hal- 
Saflieni. At Hal-Saflieni the lamps must have been suspended 


from the ceiling. Unless I am much mistaken, there are still 


several perforations in the ceiling of one of the central chambers, 
25 mm. in diameter and 75 mm. deep, some of which may have 
served for the suspension of lamps. 

It is remarkable that the decoration of these lamps is much more 
accurate, and the workmanship more refined, than that of any other 
form of vases found at Hal-Saflieni. If these lamps were not 
imported, and, as far as I could ascertain, they appear to be of 
local fabric, they bear testimony to the high degree of perfection 
attained by the ceramic art in Malta during the early bronze age. 

A vase of exactly the same shape and size, but undecorated and 
unprovided with ears for suspension, may be seen at the British 
Museum among the bronze age pottery collected at El Algar, in the 
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South-East of Spain, by Messrs. Henri and Louis Siret (cf. also 
Les premiers Ages du Métal dans le Sud-Est de lV’ Espagne, p. 127, 
figs. 169-171, from Palmella). It is marked as a ‘vase of 
exceptional form,’ but no information is given as to its use. 

Another vase in the same collection, marked No. 42, is more 
rounded and has not the sharp edge which divides the lower from 
the upper part of the vase; but it is provided with four perforated 
ears evidently meant for suspension by cords or strings. It is 
designated as a ‘vase of unusual form.’ It was found with a 
dagger and a halberd of bronze. 

Vases of a quite different form, but decorated in the same style 
as those from Hal-Saflieni, have been found at Thapsos in Sicily, 
and are exhibited at the Archaeological Museum of Syracuse. They 
belong to the second Sikel period, but their workmanship, when 
compared with that of Hal-Saflieni pottery, is coarse and rough. 
Vases of a more refined workmanship occur in other parts of Sicily, 
for instance, at Terranova. From this it may be inferred, with 
some degree of probability, that our hypogeum remained in use for 
long ages, which inference accounts for the variety in the styles of 
decoration of its pottery, and renders it of great interest to 
archaeologists. 

I confidently trust that the following description of the pottery 
found at Hal-Saflieni, which I have aimed at rendering as clear 
and accurate as was in my power, may serve as a basis for the exact 
determination of the age, not only of the Hal-Saflieni hypogeum, 
but also of the other megalithic monuments of the Maltese Islands. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE POTTERY IN DETAIL 


I. UNoRNAMENTED PoTTERY 

Section A 

Class 1. Coarse, buff, reddish, or grey ware, unornamented, 
2-3 cm. thick. The colour of the clay varies from an ashy white to 
a dark grey, and from a dirty red to a reddish brown. Asa rule, the 
thicker fragments are the coarser. They appear to be very 
primitive. 

The forms of the vases are in most cases undeterminable. 
Besides a few jars and pots with handles, there are several 
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fragments of large flat bottoms, and handles of various shapes, for 
large ordinary jars. One such jar, 58 cm. high, 17 cm. diameter at 
the base, 32 cm. at the shoulder, with neck 8 em. high and 17 cm. 
in diameter, has been fully re-constructed. 

No appreciable difference can be detected between some of these 
fragments and those found by Mr. J. H. Cooke in the ‘Ghar 
Dalam’ cavern, a few feet above the stratum which contained 
Cervus barbarus and other extinct animals of the quarternary 
period: some of these fragments are preserved in the Malta 
University Museum. However, no inference can be drawn from 
this resemblance, as the same kind of ordinary pottery for 
household purposes appears to have been made in Malta in all ages 
up to the present time, and consequently no scientific classification 
of this coarse unornamented ware is possible. 


II. ORNAMENTED POTTERY 
Sections B To G, Classes 2-26 


The case is quite different with the decorated pottery. The 
recent progress of prehistoric archaeology facilitates the com- 
parison between the pottery found at Hal-Saflieni and that met with 
in several countries of Europe, Asia and Africa, particularly those 
bordering on the Mediterranean, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, Carthage, 
Egypt, Crete, Cyprus and Palestine; and allows the formation of 
chronological sequences for fixing approximately the epochs at 
which the various kinds of pottery were made. 


_ Section B 

This most primitive style 1s ornamented with pit-markings, more 
or less deep. These markings are (a) at first roughly triangular in 
form, deeply impressed in a coarse thick clay; (6) later, small, 
round, less deep and nearer to one another, or (c) more or less 
elongated and distributed in rows, in less coarse clay; (d) at last, 
these pit markings are reduced to mere dots or punctures evenly 
distributed, or filling the ground of incised patterns: see below, 
Section G, Classes 23, 24, 26. 

Class 2. Coarse, light greyish ware, 2 cm. thick; decorated 
with deep, triangular, badly-shaped pit-markings; shapes of vases 
undeterminable; fragments only slightly convex. 
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To this class belongs a large fragment of a very coarse greyish 
ware decorated with close deep triangular pit-marking, which 
reminds us of the wall decorations in several megalithic monuments 
in the Maltese Islands. As the fragment is nearly plane, the shape 
of the vessel to which it belonged is undeterminable. 

Class 3. Fine grey or buff ware of medium thickness (5-10 mm.) 
decorated with more or less hollow, round or elongated pit- 
markings (4-15 mm. diameter), uniformly distributed. Plate E 

This class is closely related to the preceding Class 2. The 
decoration consists of pits or dots more or less evenly distributed 
over the surface. The pits are some deep, some hollow, and vary 
from the size of a lentil to simply punctured elongated dots. The 
only shapes of vases which could be determined were those of an 
interesting bowl formed of black clay decorated with a curvilinear 
incised band and elongated dots filled with white gypsum, and of 
a cover decorated in the same style, and found whole. The bowl 
has a handle of strange form, attached to the centre of the interior. 
It consists of two vertical rectangular supports 7 cm. apart, and 
7 cm. high, holding a tabular horizontal piece slightly concave, 
measuring 7 by 5 cm. The cover is slightly conical, measuring 
15 cm. in diameter, and is provided with a triangular handle fixed 
at the apex of the cone. 


Section C 


Rather coarse yellowish or buff-coloured wares; decorated in 
relief with the imbricated leaf, the fish-scale, or the scallop. 

Class 4. Buff-coloured ware of medium thickness (5-10 mm.), 
covered with a fine slip; decorated with straight or curved ribs or 
fluting in relief (1-4 mm. wide). Fragments only, probably of 
bowls. Plate II. 

Class 5. Coarse reddish ware of variable thickness (8-18 mm.), 
sometimes covered with a slip; decorated with overlapping rows of 
fish-scale ornament in relief. Large jars. 

Class 6. Coarse grey or reddish ware, 10-18 mm. thick ; 
decorated with large veined leaves in relief, forming scallops. Very 
large conical vases or jars. Plate III. 

Class 7. Coarse reddish ware, 8-18 mm. thick; ornamented with 


separate overlapping leaves, with round edges in relief. Plate IV 
1, 2, 4. 
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Class 8. Fine buff-coloured wares of medium thickness 
(5-19 mm.), covered with a slip, and ornamented with overlapping 
rows of long narrow leaves in relief, adjacent to each other but 
separate. Plate IV, 3, 5, 6. : 

Classes 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 include all the varieties of the relief 
decoration, and, properly speaking, form one large well-marked 
class which deserves special treatment. This style was applied 
exclusively to the decoration of vases formed of the local red clay. 
It seems to have been very primitive, as a large number of the 
specimens are of a coarse thick ware, and extremely rough 
workmanship. Some specimens, however, are more refined, and in 


some the workmanship of the pottery, which is hand-made, attains 


a high degree of perfection. Fragments of various degrees of 
fineness were found at Hagiar-Kim, Mnaidra, Corradino and Hal- 
Saflieni in Malta; but, so far, none in Gozo. 

This style of decoration is characteristic of the Maltese 
prehistoric pottery. It is unknown in Sicily, and Dr. P. Orsi, the 
Director of the Archaeological Museum at Syracuse, to whom I 
had the opportunity of showing some specimens found at Hal- 
Saflieni, considered them quite new, and worth making known to 
archaeologists. 

The fragments are large, as a rule, and show by their curvature 
that they belonged to large vases. Though the fragments at our 
disposal are many, it is not easy to make out the shapes of the 
vessels to which they belonged. But from the total absence of 
handles, the flatness of the bottoms, and the general aspect of the 


fragments, it may be safely argued that a considerable number of 


the fragments formed part of large shallow dishes, or of large 
conical vessels. 

The fundamental motive of the decoration of Classes 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
is the modelled leaf ornament. In the coarser thick ware of 
Class 6 these leaves are semi-circular, measuring nearly 8 cm. in 
diameter, strongly veined, and sometimes fimbriated. The leaves 
are disposed in horizontal rows, and each row overlaps the lower 
half of that immediately above it. The uppermost row is about 
3 cm. from the edge of the vase. Plate III. 

There is also a very coarse thick greyish ware, in which the 
leaves are much smaller (2 cm. in diameter), and the rows closer, 
so that the decoration looks as if it consisted of fish-scales. (Class 5.) 
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In a finer variety, of medium thickness (9 mm.), the leaves are 
long (5-8 cm.) and narrow (3-9 mm.), with parallel sides, and more 
projecting semi-circular tip. These leaves are in horizontal rows, 
and in each row they are simply juxtaposed, without overlapping 
(Class 8). The form of the leaf varies. In some cases it is quite 
flat; in others it is more or less hollow, and is bordered by two 
strong ridges (Class 7). The hollow is sometimes so deep that even 
the lateral ridges hardly project above the outer surface of the 
vase, which thus appears as if it were decorated in hollow relief 
(intaglio or incavo) instead of in high relief (Plate IV, 2). The 
transition from one variety to another, however, is so gradual that 
it is difficult to fix a line of demarcation between the two kinds of 
decoration. 


Srction D 


Black, bluish, or red ware; decoration of prominent studs, very 
likely an imitation of metal-rivets or nail-heads. This style is 
applied to two or three different types of vases. 

Class 9. (a) Dark grey or black ‘ bucchero’ ware, fine and thin 
(2-5 mm.) bowls, medium sized (12-16 cm. diameter), with short 
vertical neck (25-40 cm. broad) and projecting rim, decorated with 
rows of round studs in relief (38-5 mm. diameter). In the bowls 
these studs are arranged in horizontal rows, both on the neck where 
they are round, and on the curved lower part of the vase where they 
become gradually smaller and elongated. The ground is painted 
white, and the studs are left black, or vice-versa. 

(6) Yellowish red clay ladle, 4-7 mm. thick, and 13 mm. in 
diameter, decorated externally with studs (5-7 mm. diameter), and 
provided with a curved tapering handle 14 cm. long, decorated 
with studs on both sides. On the lower side the studs cover only the 
inner side of the handle. Plate V. . 

(c) Coarse bluish ware, 6-8 mm. thick; fragments of large 
flat-bottomed basins decorated with studs (8-12 mm. in diameter). 
Plate VI. 

(2) Polished dark red ware, 8 mm. thick; fragments of the 
neck of a jar, partly decorated with rows of long narrow rectilinear 
projections (2 x 10 mm.). 


(e) A small ‘hanging lamp’ (10 cm. in diameter) of a form to 
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11 
be described hereafter (see Class 24), exhibits the same kind of 
decoration. Plate XVI, 11. 

(f) Some fragments of a large basis about 60 cm. in diameter, 
of a coarse bluish clay (6-8 mm.) ; are decorated with studs, probably 
in imitation of the finer product. The studs are 15 mm. in 
diameter, and 30 mm. distant from centre to centre. They are 
applied to the lateral part of the vessel, but not to the projecting 
rim. The base is flat and plain. An identical sherd was found in 
the ruins of Hagiar-Kim. Plate VI, 3. 

(g) Two small fragments of a vessel of a yellowish red fine clay 
and decorated with studs, are included in this class; the shape of 


_ the vase to which they belonged could not be at first determined, 


but fortunately the missing portions of the vessel have now 
been found among other potsherds embedded in the floor of one 
of the chambers lately discovered, and they show that the vessel is 
a fine ladle, the bowl of which measures 10 cm. in diameter. 
Attached to it is an elegant curved tapering handle decorated with 
studs on both sides. Plate V, 1. 

This important discovery leads to the belief that some of the 
missing portions of the vases found in what may be called the older 
part of the hypogeum may possibly be found in the part lately 
discovered. This expectation, which, as we see, was partly realised, 
retarded for some time the publication of this paper. 

Examples of decoration with small studs were met with at 
Knossos, and decoration with large studs at Zakro in Crete.* 


Section E 


Yellow or grey ware, highly polished or burnished, but without 
ornament. 

Class 10. Pale yellow, buff or drab-coloured ware of medium 
thickness (4-8 mm.), covered with a slip and highly polished or 
burnished, but not ornamented. Fragments of bowls of various 
sizes. 

Class 11. Light or dark grey ware of medium thickness 
(5-7 mm.), highly polished. Bowls, 20-55 cm. diam. Plate XVII, 
xii, xiv, xxv. This class of burnished ware differs from the 
preceding one in the colour, which is here either dark brown or 
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* (This Cretan decoration is, however, a barbotine applied in a fluid state, rather 
than a modelled relief-ornament. J.L.M.] 
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dark grey. The vases are all bowls. Some have been completely 
re-constructed; of others only some fragments could be pieced 
together. 

To this class belongs a deep bowl, 25 cm. in diameter, which 
was found full of a blue clayey powder in which were embedded 
several metatarsal and other small human bones. Two other large 
fragments pieced together give the dimensions of a large basin 
belonging to this class. The basin measured 70 cm. in diameter 
and 20 cm. in height. The bottom is of spherical curvature. The 
average thickness of the sherds is 10 mm. In this class may also 
be included a fragment of a highly polished grey vase perforated 
on its convex surface with small holes uniformly distributed. This 
part of the vase terminates in a short neck 2 cm. high. The vase 
appears to have served as a strainer, and recalls the perforated 
pottery found by Dr. Bliss at Tell-el-Hesy, in South Palestine.* 


Section F 


Red ware ornamented in various ways: with rope-ornament, 
incised or in relief, and other band-ornaments. 

Class 12. Red ware of medium thickness (5-8 mm.), decorated 
with cords or ropes (8 mm. wide) in relief. 

A jar of this fabric, 24 cm. in diameter and 25 cm. high, on a 
base 12 cm. in diameter, was re-constructed out of a large number 
of fragments red on the outside and grey on the inside. 
Plate XVII, xiii. It is provided with two vertical handles at its 
largest diameter. Its lower part, conical in shape, is surmounted 
by a spherical shoulder. The neck is missing; it was probably 
conical. It is decorated with a double rope-ornament, incised, 
running nearly horizontally round the upper part of the shoulder. 
A single rope-ornament runs also horizontally just above the 
handles, at an average distance of 8 cm. below the other. 


Class 13. Red ware of medium thickness (4-8 mm.), decorated — 


with one or two bands of four or five parallel incised lines. 
The fragments of red ware included in this class belong, with few 
exceptions, to basins, conical, or only slightly convex, with a flat 
base, sometimes provided with a foot-ring. As a rule, these vases 


* Briss. A Mound of Many Cities, London, 1894, fig. 176. 
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have no handles, but their walls are perforated with holes evidently 
meant for cords or strings. They are sometimes decorated with one 
or two horizontal bands consisting of four or five parallel incisions 
in relief running round the neck at a distance of about 3 cm. from 
the brim. : 

Class 14. Common red ware of medium thickness (4-10 mm.); 
the greater part of the sherds are of the same shade of red on both 
sides, ranging from crimson to vermilion. In other cases, however, 
they are red on one side and yellowish on the other, or red on the 
outer side only, the other side being black or dirty grey, which is 
the natural colour of the clay, as may be seen from the fracture. 
This may be due to uneven firing. 

In this class are included a small number of vases of various 
shapes and sizes. Their clay is covered with a thin slip of finer 
clay of a more or less deep scarlet. Although its fracture is quite 
definite and sharp, it has not been possible to restore the shapes 
except in a few cases, out of a very large number of fragments of 
unornamented ware. In ornamented ware, it is a relatively easy 
task to adjust fragments, but in the absence of the latter the task 
becomes difficult. It was owing to this difficulty that I succeeded 
in only a few cases in making out the shape of vases of this kind. 
This shape is that of a small pot with a flat base, conical body, and 
norim. Plate XVII, i, viii, ix, x, xvii. 

Class 15. Red ware of medium thickness (4-7 mm.); painted 
in darker red. Bowls. Plate XVII, xvi. 

Among the various styles of decoration of the Hal-Saflieni 
pottery the painted fabrics remained in a very primitive state. 
The very few specimens that can be quoted are nothing but the 
merest attempt at coloured decoration. 

(a) As a first example may be quoted several fragments of 
what appears to have been a shallow cup. One of them is provided 
with a portion of a long horizontal handle. All the fragments, 
which are of a yellowish-red clay, are decorated on their concave 
side with small deep red spots or discs evenly distributed all over 
the surface. 

(b) <A better specimen is a deep bowl 13 cm. in diameter with 
outer surface decorated with two deep-red bands 12 mm. broad, 
intersecting at right angles at the centre of the curved bottom, and 
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prolonged as far as the neck, thus dividing the outer surface of the 
bowl into four equal panels. 

(c) Ina fragment, apparently belonging to a large bowl 25 cm. 
in diameter, the decoration consists of vertical red bands, 7 cm. 
apart, painted on a yellowish-red ground, and terminating in a 
deep-red horizontal band running at the top of the neck. 

(d) There are also a few small red cups, the upper half of 
which is painted in deeper red than the lower half. 

(e) A considerable number of convex fragments of red vases 
have the outer surface blotted in several places with a large black 
patch, apparently due to the action of the flames in an open fire, 
although several of the patches look as if they were painted as 
parts of a dark red pattern. 


Srection G 


Various fabrics and shapes with decoration of incised lines, 
filled, as a rule, with white or red paint to emphasize the design. 
The motives of the decoration may be classified as follows : — 

(a) simplest geometrical elements ; 

(6) straight lines drawn at first almost at random, then nearly 

parallel ; 

(c) elegant composite forms, lozenges, triangles, zigzags and 

lattices ; 

(zd) curvilinear motives, scrolls and meander bands; 

(e) naturalistic motives, leaves and animals. 


Class 16. Wight-grey ware; granulated; 15-20 mm. thick. The 
numerous fragments grouped in this class belong to a very large 
flat-bottomed vase of conical shape, slightly bulging near the 
middle part. Its largest diameter, at the top, measures about 
60 cm., and its smallest one, at the base, 16 cm. It is provided 
near the upper edge with four projections like knobs elongated 
vertically, 75 cm. long and 25 mm. broad; these served as handles. 
The thickness of the clay varies between 20 and 25 mm., and from 
the aspect of the fracture in a certain number of the fragments it 
appears that this large vase was constructed by horizontal zones or 
belts, superposed on one another whilst the clay was still soft. The 
inner surface is blackened almost completely, possibly with smoke. 
The outer surface is of a drab colour and finely granulated. It is 
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decorated with deep vertical incisions, evidently made with a sharp 
pointed tool before baking. Although the incisions are practically 
vertical, and therefore parallel in the upper part of the vase, they 
often meet in the lower part, and even cross each other in some 
cases. They terminate at 2 cm. from the rim, which is 
undecorated. 

These fragments were all found in the chambers of the 
hypogeum which were discovered in 1902, except one large one 
which, curiously enough, was discovered in one of the chambers 
lately excavated. 

Class 17. Light grey ware, granulated, of medium thickness 


(4-12 mm.), decorated with parallel incisions, sometimes oblique, 


made before firing, less deep and further apart than those of 
Class 16. Plate XVII, ii, v, vi, xi. Besides two small bowls, 
8 cm. and 12 cm. in diameter, decorated externally with oblique 
parallel incisions, only one other vase could be determined out of 
the sherds. It consists of two large fragments, which are sufficient 
to give an adequate idea of its shape and size. The base is flat and 
measures 14 cm. in diameter and 8 cm. high. The profile is 
conical, broadest at the rim, with an upper diameter of 24 cm. In 
the interior of the vase, at the centre of the base, is attached a 
quasi-cylindrical knob 2 cm. in diameter and 3 cm. high, with a 
rounded top. The clay is creamy white, and the outside is 
decorated with vertical incisions terminating in an undulating line 
running along the upper edge which projects slightly outwards. 
Class 18. Grey or brown ware, fine and polished, of medium 


thickness (4-7 mm.), decorated with incised ornament of inter- 


secting straight lines, single or double, forming lozenges. The 
lines are filled with white. Plates VII and VIII. 

-In this class have been grouped the fragments of several vases, 
apparently deep bowls with concave shoulders. There are no traces 
of handles or knobs. 

Class 19. Grey or brown ware, fine and thin (3-5 mm.); 
decorated with rectilinear incisions filled with white, forming 
lozenges, triangles, zigzags, and lattices. Plate IX. 

This class includes a large number of fragments. On one convex 
fragment (Pl. IX, 1) the motive consists of lozenges alternately 
plain and sub-divided into smaller lozenges. On others (Pl. IX, 
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4, 9) the incisions are deeper, the lozenges larger, and punctured at 
the centre. There is also a fragment (Pl. IX, 2) decorated with six 
parallel vertical lines, on each side of which are incised adjacent 
equilateral triangles filled out with punctured dots. On another 
fragment, apparently a portion of a concave neck (Pl. IX, 3), the 
decoration consists of a broad band round the neck, formed of two 
parallel horizontal lines, and filled with two rows of fine zigzags. 

On a part of a neck a zigzag of larger size (Pl. IX, 6) is formed 
of sets of four parallel lines deeply incised in relief. The angles of 
the zigzag are nearly right angles. Other fragments are decorated 
with panels filled with fine small lattice. 

Class 20. Black ware, 3-5 mm. thick, decorated with incisions 
filled with white. The ware is a kind of bucchero similar to that 
found in several parts of Italy, in Sicily, Boeotia, Rhodes, Crete, 
and elsewhere.* In this class are grouped small vases, for the most 
part bowls with concave neck, of fine black hand-burnished clay, 
6 mm. thick. It is decorated with curvilinear motives of nearly 
the same pattern, consisting of two, three, or more equidistant 
incised lines forming a maeander-band or scroll, which runs round 
the concave neck of the vase. The incisions are very slight, in the 
style called ‘ graffito’ by the Italian archaeologists. Neither the 
design nor the ground has any other decoration. Plate X. 

Class 21. Cream-coloured ware, only 3-5 mm. thick. Incised 
maeander-bands or curvilinear scrolls, with the contour painted in 
red. 

The technique of ‘ incrustation,’ or the filling of incised pottery 
with white, appears to have been followed by that of painting in 
red the contour of the incisions. The ground is painted in cream- 
white. Several fine specimens of bowls of medium size, 12-20 cm. 
in diameter, were found at Hal-Saflieni. Plates XI, and XVII, 
XViil, XXVi. 


Class 22. Light-grey or reddish-brown ware, only 3-8 mm. 


thick. Curvilinear motives, incised scrolls, with short oblique 
strokes on one side, like one half of a ‘ herring-bone pattern.’ 

The vases included in this class are all of the same shape, with 
rounded body on a ring-base, and conical shoulder and neck, and 
projecting rim. They differ considerably in size, varying from 

* Compare WatTERS, History of Ancient Pottery, Vol. II, p. 291. 
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45 cm. to 22 cm. in height, and from 10-30 cm. in diameter. Each 
vase is provided with a pair of horizontal projections perforated 
with two holes through which passed the suspending cords. 
Plate XII, and Plate XVII, vii, xix, xxii, xxiii, xxiv, xxvii. The 
decoration is in the same style in all. It consists of a curvilinear 
motive formed, as in the case of the black ware, of a winding scroll. 
The outlines of the design are fringed with oblique short strokes, 
forming a ‘ herring-bone pattern.’ Sometimes the strokes are only 
on one side of the outline; in other cases they are replaced by dots 
on the line itself. Ten vases have been re-constructed, four of 
which are large and six small. Three others are incomplete. 

Class 23. Grey or red, fine and thin ware (1-3 mm.), decorated 
with winding scrolls, outlined with incised lines on a ground 
punctured with dots; outlines and dots are filled with white. 
Plate XIII, and Plate XVII, iii, iv, xv, xx. 

The peculiarity of the ware of this class is that the motive of 
the design, instead of being geometrical as in the preceding classes, 
is taken from nature. It is a narrow winding leaf in the form of 
spiral, replacing the scrolls of the previous classes. The ground is 
filled with punctured dots, and the incisions are made either before 
or after firing. The shape of the vases may be briefly described: 
the lower part is conical, terminating in a small flat base; the 
upper half is spherical, terminating in a short neck without rim. 

Class 24.- Black, dark-brown or dark-grey ware, fine but thick 
(2-18 mm.), and covered with fine slip. The surface is divided 
into horizontal panels alternately plain, and decorated with double 
spindles and winding scrolls. The ground is either (a) filled out 
with dots or hatches or zigzag, and design plain; or (b) plain, with 
the design filled out with dots, hatches, or zigzag lines. 

This class contains the most interesting among the numerous 
forms of vases found at Hal-Saflieni, viz., what have been called 
‘hanging lamps’: vide Introduction, p. 5, and Plates XIV and 
XVI. Of this peculiar form of vase a considerable number were 
found in a more or less fragmentary condition. Fourteen were 
almost completely re-constructed, whilst of fourteen others, only 
portions more or less large could be recovered. Of the vessels 
completely re-constructed the largest measures 57 cm. in diameter, 
and 35 cm. in height, and the mouth has a diameter of 23 cm. The 
B 
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others decrease in size proportionately. The smallest has a 
diameter of only 7 cm., and a height of 4 cm. The body of the 
vases is spheroidal below and conical above; its upper part curves 
again inwards, and terminates in a slightly convex collar, the 
inner edge of which forms the mouth of the vessel. The upper 
part of the conical surface is provided with four small projections 
perforated horizontally with small holes, through which passed the 
cords by which the vessel was suspended. 

The decoration is as follows: —A broad band runs round the 
conical shoulder, and is defined above and below by a horizontal 
outline. The band is divided into panels by incised vertical lines. 
The panels are alternately plain and decorated with two incised 
spirals united by their lower extremities, representing more or less 
accurately (Pl. XIV, 4) what appears to me a tulip accompanied 
with one or two pendulous leaves. The design is filled out with 
hatches, dots, or zigzags, and the ground is plain, or vice versa. 
The design is sometimes interrupted by the line which terminates 
the band, and is parallel to the sharp edge which separates the 
shoulder from the spherical body. The body has often a decoration 
different from that of the shoulder, and more care, as a rule, 
appears to have been bestowed on the decoration of the shoulder 
than on any other part of the vessel. | 

The same motive of decoration, with little variation in the 
details, is common to all vases designated as ‘hanging lamps.’ 
Also, the cover mentioned in the next class, decorated with horned 
quadrupeds on its concave side, had its convex side decorated in 
the same style as the hanging lamps. There is, however, one small 
hanging lamp, 9 cm. in diameter, decorated with studs: compare 
Section D, Class 9 (e). 

Class 25. Dark brown ware, fine and thin (6 mm.), and covered 
with a slip, This class is represented only by one convex plate or 
cover, 26 cm. diameter, decorated on the concave side with lightly 
incised representations of buffaloes, and on the convex side partly 
plain and partly decorated with curvilinear bands crossed with 
parallel strokes. Plate XV: see below, Note on Classes 25 and 26. 

Class 26. (a) Dark grey ware, 8 mm. thick. Convex plate or 
cover 18 cm. diameter, plain on the concave side, and decorated on 
the convex side with a plain disc at the centre from which radiate 
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six projections like the tentacles of a polypus. The ground is 
punctured with dots. 
(6) Fine, polished, black, brown, or dark grey ware, covered 
with a slip, and decorated with curvilinear motives incised and 
filled with white. Fragments of plates or covers: there are a few 
covers of the same form and size, but plain. 
Note on Classes 25 and 26. In these classes are included covers 
of various sizes found among the potsherds. Only three are whole. 
The others, having been pieced together more or less completely, 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the shape and size. The shape is 
the segment of a sphere, and the diameter of the base in various 
specimens varies from 7-25 cm. The most interesting among them, 
and perhaps the most interesting object found at Hal-Saflieni, 
belongs to Class 25. It measures 25 cm. in diameter and 5 in 
depth, and consists of nine fragments which, having been pieced 
together, form nearly two-thirds of the whole cover. Notwith- 
standing the great care with which a search was made to recover 
the missing portions, our efforts have been fruitless. Four portions 
of another cover, decorated in the same style, were recovered. 
However, the portions are sufficient to convey a clear idea of the 
two important finds. This importance derives from the fact that 
they are the only pieces of Maltese pottery decorated with animals. 
The convex part of one of the two covers is decorated with 
geometrical figures; that of the other is plain. The design consists 
of six ellipses distributed at a small distance from one another 
round the centre, and a series of twelve half ellipses having their 
‘vertices directed towards the centre, and terminating near the edge 
of the cover, which is marked off with a deep furrow. 
. The concave part is decorated with incised horned quadrupeds, 

apparently buffaloes. The horns are long and slender, some in the 
form of a lyre, others thrown backward on the body like the horns 
of aram. The animals are of two different sizes. Five large ones, 
nearly 10 cm. long, occupy the central part of the cover, and are 
distributed near the circumference. The heads are so small that 
they are hardly distinguishable. The bodies are crossed with 
parallel strokes. The larger quadrupeds have on the lateral part 
of their body five small elliptical plain spots; the smaller animals 
have no such peculiarity. 
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Buffaloes with long horns, incised on stones, were found in 
South Oran in Algeria.* They are referred to in a letter by 
G. Schweinfurth written at Biskra,t and illustrated with several 
engravings, amongst which one represents a fight of two buffaloes, 
and another a buffalo with long horns. : 

It is a well-known fact that there existed in Algeria in the 
quaternary period a species of long-horned buffalo, the remains of 
which were described by Duvernoyt under the name of Bubalus 
antiquus. That species continued to exist in neolithic times, as 
appears from the incised stones described by Professor Flamand. 
The only species of buffalo living at present in Africa are the 
Bubalus caffer and the Bubalus brachyceros, but no resemblance 
exists between these species or any of those living in Europe or 
Western Asia, and that of the buffaloes incised on the cover found 
at Hal-Saflieni. The case is, however, quite different with the 
extinct prehistoric buffalo of Algeria; in fact, the resemblance of 
that species to the buffaloes incised on the cover from Hal-Saflieni 
is so striking, particularly in the form of the horns, that it 
justifies the inference that some relation existed in prehistoric 
times between the inhabitants of the Maltese Islands, presumably 
the builders of the megalithic monuments, and the Libyan 
population of North-West Africa. 

Now that the theory of the Libyan origin of the first inhabitants 
of the Maltese Islands, originally conceived by Montelius and 
Sergi, is daily gaining ground, no one will fail to recognise the 
importance of this new link in the chain of evidence. 


APPENDIX 


Since the above was written, new excavations have been made 
at Hal-Saflieni, and other parts of the hypogeum are still being 
discovered. The sherds found so far are more or less similar to 
those discovered formerly, and belong to one or other of the 
twenty-six classes above described. But a large jar, which has 


been almost completely re-constructed from a considerable number 
a ee OE ie eee 
* Of. DL’ Anthr Mere Ba one | & -6; : 
Peni ore opologie, 892, pp. 145-6; Gravures _rupestres, by 
+ Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, Berlin, 1908, pp. 88-95. 
{ Comptes Rendus de l’ Academie des Sciences XXXIII. 1851. 
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Ornament of veined leaves or scallops. 
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Sxction OC, CLAssES 7—8. Ornament of overlapping leaves and scales, 
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SrEcTION D, CuAss 9. Ornament of bosses or studs. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


Srorion G, CuAss 17. Incised rectilinear ornament, filled with white. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SECTION G, CuAss 17. Incised rectilinear ornament, filled with white. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


Srorion G, Cuass 19. Incised geometrical ornament, fillea with white. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SEcTION G, CuAss 20. Incised curvilinear ornament, filled with white. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SECTION G, CLASS 21. Cream-white clay with scroll-ornaments, incised, and over-painted in red. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA, 
SEmction G, CLAss 23. Scroll-ornaments formed of fringed lines. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


Srorion G, Cuass 23. Curvilinear ornament, incised, on a punctuated ground. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SECTION G, CuAss 24, Curvilinear ornament, incised in panels and enriched by punctuation. 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SEOoTION G, CuAss 25. Concave plate of dark brown ware with incised representation of buffaloes, 
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POTTERY FROM HAL-SAFLIENI, MALTA. 


SECTION G, CLASS 24. So called ‘‘ Hanging Lamps.” 


All with incised curvilinear ornament in panels ; except No. 11, which ws of Class 9, e, 
with nail head ornament in relief. 
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of large fragments found in one of the new chambers, deserves to 
be put apart in a new class, as its style of decoration is composite, 
and partakes at the same time of those of Classes 3, 7, 9 and 20. 

On a base of 13 cm. diameter it rises to the height of 42 cm. 
The body, nearly conical but slightly bulged, attains at the lowest 
part of the shoulder a diameter of 33 cm. The shoulder is of 
spherical curvature, and at the base of the neck the diameter is 
reduced to 30 cm. The neck has the form of an inverted cone, 
slightly concave in profile, with an upper base (31 cm. diameter) 
which forms the mouth of the jar. The average thickness of the 
clay is9 mm. From the quality of the fracture it may be argued 
that the jar was constructed by horizontal zones or belts 10 cm. 
broad. 

The decoration of the neck consists of incised double semi- 
circular lines reaching a distance of 11 cm. from the top. They are 
followed by a row of rectangular tongues of clay 15 mm. long and 
10 mm. broad, applied round the shoulder. Above these there © 
runs a row of pear-shaped hollows 12 by 6 mm., and after a small 
interval, at a distance of 18 cm. from the top, begins the principal 
decoration of the vase, consisting of horizontal rows of overlapping 
fish-scales, which cover the remainder of the body as far down as 


the base. 
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A MODERN GREEK FESTIVAL AT KORONI 
IN MESSENIA 


By A. J. B. WACE 
WITH PLATE XVIII 


The modern village of Koroni, the centre of the deme of 
Kolonidhes, stands on the north side of a gently sloping promontory 
at the south-east corner of the Messenian peninsula of the Morea. 
The mediaeval castle of Coron, which, though chiefly famous as a 
Venetian stronghold, was also at different times in the power of 
Byzantines, Spaniards, and Turks, crowns the highest part of the 
promontory. Great round bastions, which seem to date from the 
time of its capture by Morosini in 1685, guard the eastern and 
western walls. The modern village straggles round the harbour on 
the north side below the lofty main gate exactly where Coronelli in 
his plan marks the Borgo.* The long southern wall, which with 
its square towers seems to belong to an earlier period, has at its foot 
a broad glacis, probably a later addition. Between the bottom of 
this and the sea is a modern church, the centre of a very 
remarkable cult. Fortunately, Mr. G. L. Cheesman, of New College, 
Oxford, and myself, were able to visit Koroni this year on the day 
of the festival, and obtained the following particulars. 

During the year 1896 an old woman of the village dreamt that 
where the new church now stands, some tkons or sacred pictures lay 
buried, and that by them was a cistern with a flight of steps leading 
down into it. No such cistern was known, but the inhabitants, 
stirred by religious fervour, immediately began excavations, and the 
cistern was found almost at once and cleared of the earth that filled 
it. It lies behind the apse of the existing church. No zkons, 
however, could be discovered, and digging round about proved 
fruitless and was abandoned. Next year it was resumed and 
crowned with success: four ikons, which will be described below, 
were found. This miraculous discovery caused some excitement, 
and Koroni almost immediately became a pilgrim-centre. Pilgrimage 


* Description geographique et historique de la Morée. Paris, 1687. Pl. II, 
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and pious offerings brought wealth, and in 1901 a large church was 
built on the spot and dedicated to the Virgin, Tlavayia ’Eneiotpra, 
‘Our Lady of Mercy.’ Since then the church and the festival, which 
is held on the day of the Zwodéyos yy, April 8rd O.S. (i.e. 16th), 
have continued to prosper. The church has an income of five or 
six thousand drachmae a year, and is managed by trustees appointed 
by the demarch and the council of the deme. 

On the day of the festival two steamers make special journeys 
from Kalamata to Koroni for the conveyance of pilgrims from 
central Messenia. It was by one of these steamers that we 
travelled. The voyage takes over two hours and a half, and we 
called to pick up passengers at the villages of Petalidhi and Longa. 
About mid-day, the steamer, which was decorated with a 
miscellaneous collection of tattered bunting, cast anchor in the 
harbour to the north of the castle. We landed, climbed through 
the village to the ridge west of the castle, and saw the festival 
before us. In front was the church, gaily decorated with small 
flags and sprigs of bay (fig. 1). To our left, at the foot of the glacis, 
was a row of booths where the pilgrims, service being now over, were 
feasting on roast lamb and various mysterious cakes, the vendors of 
which were doing a brisk trade. Near by, a stall, with cheap 
oleographs of the church and the zkons, catered for the pious. On 
the right, hanged on a rough gibbet and swaying in the breeze, was 
an effigy of Judas Iscariot. Round his neck was a string of white 
tinsel discs to represent the thirty pieces of silver, and in his hands 
a piece of printed paper. He was to be burnt in the evening at the 
end of the festival, which usually closes with a ceremonial 
procession of the relics through the village (fig. 2). Owing to the 
early departure of most of the pilgrims, this did not take place this 
year. We passed a few rough cells for pilgrims, where a nun lives 
who looks after the church, and reached the north door. Wound 
all round the outside of the church were twelve waxed skeins of 
thread for candle wicks. These are called tdpata (= tdaypara, 
‘vows ’) and are placed there in fulfilment of vows made during 
the illness of a child, relation, or favourite horse or mule* (fig. 3). 


* Mr. Dawxtns tells me that he has seen such strings tied round churches in Cyprus 
to keep off meningitis. At Koroni there were only three or four skeins round the 
church last year, and this year there were more than usual. As there was an epidemic 
of typhoid fever at Koroni last year there may be some connection between the two 
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Within, the church was strewn with rush mats and branches 
of bay and myrtle, shewing that pilgrims had been incubating _ 
there. On one wall hung a row of women’s dresses, the gifts a 
of grateful visitors to the shrine. In the centre, ty a candle- 
stand ablaze with votive candles, a small table supported a 
glass case decorated with bay and hung with small silver votive 
offerings, which contains the four relics. The two principal ‘ikons’ 
are a worn bone crucifix, and a similar bone relief of the Virgin 
with the infant Christ. Both seem to be of western, perhaps Italian, 
work of about the eighteenth century. But owing to the numbers A 
of the worshippers, who wished to kiss the glass lid of the case, we 
could not see them very well. The third is called St. Luke, and is, 
in fact, one of the so-called grotesque terra-cotta figurines of the 
Hellenistic age. It represents a nude, seated hunchback, and dates 
from the third or second century B.c.* The fourth relic is a square 
bronze Greek weight of the fourth or third century B.c., with the 
corners splaying out. It is inscribed dpyup# rpia, thus :— 
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a These are all said to have been found close together, or not more 3 


a: than a yard or two apart. 4 
We were then taken to see the place where they were e found. 
Leaving the church by the south door, we descended a flight of 
steps leading to a crypt under the west end. This, which can only 
be entered from outside, was lit by lamps and candles, and strewn 
- with rush mats, bay and myrtle, showing that incubation had taken | 
place here also. Rock crops up in the floor, and on the north side 
also is a wall of rock. Here, under an overhanging point, is a kind 
ae of deep ledge, where the relics are said to have been found. 
Worshippers fasten their tapers and candles to its edge, anda lamp 
is always kept burning above it. = 
This is a brief description of the relics, of the ane built to 
house them, and of the festival in their honbur: It is surprising to. 
see the devotion of the pilgrims, who often travel long distances, 


* Of. the bronze from Herbrechtingen. Arch. Anzeiger, 1890, Pp. ST 
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It has seemed worth while to put this on record as an example, to 
show how easily a cult can spring up, which one might be tempted 
to regard as an ancient survival, and also because of the 
remarkable character of the relics themselves. Two are Christian, 
but they are graven images which the orthodox church should ban. 
The other two are frankly pagan, and it is astounding to see them 
venerated by Christians. But religious enthusiasm aided by 
ignorance can accomplish much. 
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SOME CHEROKEE STORIES 
By JOHN B. DAVIS 


[These Cherokee folk-tales were communicated by Mr. John B. 
Davis, of Chelsea, Oklahoma, to Professor Elton, of the University 
of Liverpool, in a letter from which the following sentences are 
extracted :— 


‘Chelsea, Oklahoma, 6 July, 1908. 


‘I enclose herewith some Cherokee stories . . . . They 
are genuine. I have not doctored them in any way . . ... 
The language is very figurative, and a literal translation would 
not be intelligible to anyone except a Cherokee, or some one 
very familiar with them.’ 


Mr. Davis is himself of Cherokee descent, and familiar with 
the Cherokee language, and has had lifelong opportunities of 
hearing and transcribing such stories among his own people. 

Versions of most of these tales have already been published by 
Mr. Mooney in his monograph on the Cherokee people in the 
Nineteenth Report of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
Mr. Davis, however, had already made his collection before 
Mr. Mooney’s work appeared; and quite independently. Moreover, 
Mr. Mooney’s observations were principally on the Eastern 


Cherokees; those of Mr. Davis among their Western and much more 


unapproachable kinsmen. It has therefore seemed worth while to 


publish this second version, even at the risk of some repetition.— 
J.L.M.] 


I. How the World was made. 


In the beginning, when everything was covered with water, the 
giants and the old powerful animals all lived up there, beyond the 
Dome of the Sky; but they were so crowded that they needed more 
room. One day they decided to find out what was beneath the dark, 
bitter, salty sea under the dome. The little Water-Beetle was sent 
to explore it. She skimmed the top of the water in every 
direction, but found no place to rest. After seven days she dived 
down to the bottom of the sea and brought up some soft mud, 
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which grew and spread in every direction until it formed the island 
we call the Earth. This island is floating in the sea, and is held in 
place by four great skin ropes which are fastened to the sky-dome. 
One of these ropes is fastened to the north side, another to the south 
side, and the others to the east and west sides of this earth-island. 
Some day, when the world is old and worn out, these ropes will 
break, and it will sink and again be covered with water. 

When it was first made the earth was very wet and smooth and 
soft and flat. However, the animals were very curious to see it, 
and sent out various insects and birds to explore it. But because 
the earth was still soft, they found no place to alight, and went 
back. When it seemed to them that they could wait no longer, 
they sent the Great Buzzard. He was the strongest of all flying 
creatures, and the common buzzards we have now are imitations of 
him, but hundreds of times smaller. For four days he flew all 
over the world, but found no place hard enough to bear his weight. 
On the fourth day he became so tired of flying, that his wings 
touched the soft mud and scooped up great ridges. The other 
animals were afraid that the whole world would be mountains, so 
they called him back. That is why the Cherokee country is 
mountainous. 

When the world had hardened, the animals came and lived on it 
for a while very happily, for everything was new then and not old 
and worn out as it is now. The old animals lived here until after 
man was made and given control of the earth. Then the animals we 
have now were created, and the old animals went back to the land 
beyond the Sky Dome. 

The world was still very dark, so some conjurers put the Sun 1 
a track so that she went across the earth from east to west. That 
was too hot for the animals, and one of the crawfish got his shell 
burned red, and several birds got their feathers scorched, and many 
animals got their fur burned black. The Sun Path was raised, a 
little at a time, until it was in the seventh height just beneath the 


Sky Dome, where it now is. 


II. How they got Fire. 


After the Sun was moved off, the earth got cold and many of the 
animals came very near freezing. When the Thunderers saw this 
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they stole fire from beyond the Sky Dome and put it in the bottom 
of a hollow sycamore stump on an island. The animals knew that 
the fire was in the stump, for they could feel the heat and see the 
smoke, and they began trying to get it out. First the Raven flew 
over to the island and seized a coal of fire, but it burned him and 
he dropped it with a shriek. So he was burned black and came back 
without any. Then the Blacksnake swam over to the island and 
crawled through a hole in the stump, but before he could get to the 
fire it had burned him black and he had to leave. Then some of the 
Owls tried, but the smoke blinded them and the fire burned rings 
around their eyes, and they came back without any. Then the 
Buzzard tried, but did no better and got the feathers burned off his 
neck. Then several other animals tried, but they, too, had to come 
back without any. 

They were about to give up in despair, when the little Water 
Spider said that she would fetch it. She was so much smaller than 
any of the other animals that they made fun of her. She paid no 
attention to them, but spun a little bowl which she fastened upon 
her back. Then she went over to the island, walking on top of the 
water, which did not even wet her feet, and put a coal of fire in the 
bowl and brought it back with her. 

We have always had fire since then. 


III. Why the Moon’s Face is Dirty. 


The Sun is a young woman, who lives underground on the east 
side of the world, and every day she goes over the world in the Sun 
Path, which is overhead, just underneath the Sky Dome. The 


' Moon is her brother, and lives under the west side of the world. 


Once some men went to the edge of the earth, and saw the hole 
the Sun comes out through. She looked like a woman, and some 
of them said that she was pretty, but she was so bright they could 
not tell what she looked like. As soon as she came out, she 
commenced climbing up the Sun Path, and they could not make 
out her figure. This was long, long ago, and she is probably older 
now, but we must not say so while it is day, for she might hear us 
and give us sunstroke. 

Long ago she had a lover who used to see her every night in the 
dark of the moon. She could not see his face, and he would not 
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tell her who he was. She was very curious to know his name, and 
decided to find out by strategy. 

One night, while they were sitting by the fire, for it was winter, 
she put her hands in the ashes and rubbed them over his face. The 
next night, when the Moon rose, his face was covered with dark 
patches, and then she knew that it was her brother, the Moon, who 
had been courting her. 

Angrily she set out after him, but he kept ahead of her, so that 
he was on the other side of the sky from her. He travelled at night 
and concealed himself by day. When he was compelled to travel 
in the daytime he made himself as thin as possible, and kept on the 
other side of the sky from her. He still does so, but she is no 
longer angry with him. 


IV. How they tried to Kill the Sun. 


The Sun had a daughter, who lived directly overhead, just 
underneath the Sky Dome. The old Sun used to stop at her house 
every day for dinner, and she stayed so long, talking to her 
daughter, that it was very hot on the earth, and many people 
became sick on account of it. One day, all of the chiefs and head 
men of all the seven clans held a council, and after much 
deliberation they decided to get rid of her, because she was killing 
so many people with the heat. They sent some men to the Land of 
the Dead, in the west, and asked the Thunderers,* who are always 
friendly to mankind, to help kill the Sun. 

This the Thunderers at once agreed todo. They made medicine, 
- and changed two men, who had fasted for seven days and seven 
nights, into snakes. One of them was the Spreading Adder and the 
other was the Copperhead. The Thunderers told them to wait for 
the old Sun just outside her daughter’s doorway, and, when she 
started to.go in, to strike her. When they reached the place, the 
two snakes had a dispute as to which should strike first and, when 
the old Sun came to the door, the Spreading Adder rushed past the 
Copperhead, and struck at the Sun first. The light blinded him, 
and he only spat out slime, just as Spreading Adders do now. The 
Sun went past him into her daughter’s house. Then the Copperhead 
was very angry, because the spreading Adder had struck first, so he 
crawled off and would do nothing more. 


'* For the origin of the Thunderers see No, XXT below, 
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Things went on much as before on earth, only more and more 
people died every day of the heat, for the Sun was angry at them 
because they always looked pleasantly at her brother, the Moon, but 
made faces when they looked at her. It became so hot that the 
rocks cracked, the streams dried up, and the corn and pumpkins 
died in the fields. 

Then the head-men held another council, and again sent to the 
Thunderers for help. The Thunderers made medicine again, and 
changed two more men into snakes. One of them was the Rattle- 
snake and the other was the great Ooktana monster. He was 
enormously large; his body was as large as a man’s body, and he 
had a shining jewel on his head, and great horns like a deer. 


The Ooktana and the Rattlesnake waited until the sun had gone 
inside her daughter’s house. They they crawled up to the door, 
and agreed that when the old Sun came out the Rattlesnake should 
strike her, and the Ooktana should crush her by wrapping himself 
around her. After they had waited for a long time the Sun’s 
daughter started out of the house, and the Rattlesnake, who had 
been coiled up waiting impatiently, struck at her and killed her 
before he noticed that it was not the Sun. When the Ooktana saw 
what had been done, he was frightened and angry. The longer he 
waited, the angrier he became, and years afterward he became so 


. dangerous that the people prayed to the Thunderers, and they took 


him, with the other dangerous things whose names it is not even 
safe to tell, and put them in the land beyond the Land of the Dead; 
and they are there now. 

When the Sun saw that her daughter was dead she went back to 
her home and hid her face and mourned. 

Then no more people died on account of the heat; but because it 
was very dark many plants died. There were some plants that were 
powerful in medicine that were destroyed, and we do not have any 
like them now. The people could not see how to get around, except 
a little by moonlight, and all of the animals began dying, and the 
corn and beans were dying in the fields. 

Then the Thunderers said that if they wanted the Sun to come 
back again, they would have to bring her daughter back from the 
Land of the Dead. Then seven conjurers, one from each clan, 
started for the Land of the Dead, after making medicine for seven 
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days. They carried a great chest with them, and each man took a 
corn cob that had been charred in a fire kindled by lightning. 

It took them four times seven days to make the trip. After they 
left the country of the Cherokee, they came to the land where the 
dwarfs lived. They were funny-looking little men, with hair that 
hung down to the ground all around. Then they passed the place 
where Brass the Gambler lived. Then they came to the land where 
the Cherokee used to live when the world was new, and saw the place 
where the animals first got fire.* The stump was burned up, and 
the water around the island had dried up, either on account of the 
heat of the sun, or that of the fire, but the mound-like island was 
still there, only it was too hot to get close enough to see exactly 
what it looked like. 

~ When they came to the Land of the Dead they saw all of the 
spirits dancing around a fire, just as they were accustomed to do at 
home. Some of the men recognised friends who had died, and 
spoke to them; but the ghosts did not seem to know them, and kept 
on with the dance. 

When the Sun’s daughter passed them, each one touched her, 
and after the seventh man had touched her, she fell down as if dead, 
and they put her in the box without the other ghosts even seeing 
them. When they started back, and had passed out from under the 
black slabs that cover the door of the Land of the Dead, she seemed 
to come to life and begged to be let out. The men would not let 
her out, for the Thunderers told them that if they opened the box 
they could not bring her back. 

They kept on with her, and she continued begging to be let out. 
After a while she began asking for water, and some of the men 
wanted to give it to her, for she had been in the box several days 
without anything. The others would not allow them to open it. 
When they were nearly home she begged them to open the box and 
let in air, for she was smothering. 

Then the men were afraid that she would really die, so they 
opened the box a little, and a Redbird flew out and flew away into 
the bushes. Then they looked into the box and saw that it was 
empty. That is how we know that the Redbird is the Daughter of 
the Sun. 


a SSS ne ae 
*See No. IT above. 
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When the Sun learned what had happened to her daughter, she 
sat down and wept, and would not be comforted. The people began 
to be afraid that her tears would drown the world, but they could 
not make her stop. 

Then they took the Thunderers’ advice again and sent for their 
handsomest young people to dance before her. She would hardly 
look at them at first, but when the drummer changed the tune, she 
looked up at them and smiled, and when she saw that they were 
sorry for her, she went back and travelled in the old Sun Path, and 
has always done so since then. 


Her daughter no longer lives overhead, so she does not stop at 
noon now, as she used to. 


V. The Pleiades. 


Once, long ago, seven little boys, one from each of the seven 
clans, used to go every day to the town-house, and sing and dance. 
Their mothers scolded them, but it made no difference, and they 
kept on dancing. 

One day their mothers told them that, if they liked dancing so 
much better than work, they should have no dinner. Then the 
boys went back to the town-house, and began dancing faster than 
ever, and they were singing a new and wonderful song which no 
one seemed to understand, and their hearts were light, for they had 
eaten nothing, and their bodies sat lightly around their ghosts. 
After a while one of the women looked out, and saw the boys dancing 
around above the ground. She was frightened and ran to them, 
but, before she could reach them, they were higher than her head. 
She seized a long stick, and tried to pull her boy down; he was the 
drummer, and was not so high as the others. When she pulled 
him, he sank into the ground at her feet. The other boys rose 
higher and higher, until they looked like stars. In a few nights 
the boy who had sunk into the ground joined them, but he was not 
so bright as the others, for when he went through the ground he 
became dirty. 


A little plant rose from the place where he sank into the ground, 


and grew into the pine tree. Thus we know that the pine is great 
medicine, for it is kin to the stars. 
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VI. The Race between the Terrapin and the Rabbit. 


When the world was new, the old animals could talk to each 
other, and had chiefs and warriors and conjurers just as men have 
now. 

The Terrapin and the Rabbit were famous leaders, and were 
especially noted for their great cunning. The Terrapin was a 
mighty conjurer as well as a powerful warrior and wise councilman, 
and he was always boasting of the great things he had done. One 
day he met the Rabbit and was telling how fast he could run. The 
Rabbit did not believe that the Terrapin could beat him, so they 
agreed to run a race to see who was the swifter. 

The Rabbit’s friends told him to beware of the Terrapin for all 
of them knew that he was a mighty conjurer. The Rabbit only 
laughed and told them that he could surely outrun the Terrapin, 
for, he said, ‘ You know that he cannot run. He can only crawl.’ 

On the day appointed for the race all the animals came to see it. 
They were to run over four mountain ridges, the last of which was 
to be the goal. 

When the word to start was given, the Rabbit went off, running 
slowly, and the Terrapin crawled away into the waving grass. When 
the Rabbit came to the second ridge he saw the Terrapin crawling 
down on the other side ahead of him. 

This surprised him very much and he ran faster, but it did no 
good, for when he came to the third ridge he saw the Terrapin 
crawling over it in front of him. 

This enraged him and he tried to run faster, but he could not, 


_ and when he got to the bottom of the next valley, he was so tired 


that he could run no further and fell down fainting, and blood ran 
from his mouth. When the other animals reached the goal, the 
Terrapin was there ahead of them, and was declared winner. 

He did not really win the race though, for he asked three of his 
brothers, who looked just like him, to help him. He placed one 
of them on top of each of the first three ridges, and posted himself 
on the fourth. When the Rabbit came up, the Terrapin’s brother 
at the top of the ridge would crawl down on the other side and hide 
in the high grass. The real Terrapin placed himself on the fourth 
so that he could be where the animals stopped, and prevent their 


discovering the cheat. 
c 
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VII. Why the Turkey carries a Scalp. 


When the race between the Terrapin and the Rabbit was over, 
the Turkey-Gobbler said, ‘I do not think that the Terrapin out-ran 
the Rabbit, for we all know that he can barely creep,’ and he 
resolved to see if he could not discover the cheat. 

One day the Terrapin was coming home from battle and had a 
fresh scalp hanging around his neck. The Gobbler said, ‘That is 
not the way to wear it. You will spoil it if you drag it on the 
ground that way. Let we show you how well it looks on me.’ 
Then the Terrapin gave the Gobbler the scalp, and he tied it around 
his neck and walked up and down rapidly, and said, ‘ See how well 
it looks on me.’ Then he walked on faster and said, ‘It looks 
much better on me than on you.’ ‘The Terrapin tried to keep up 
with him, and repeatedly asked for the scalp, but the Gobbler kept 
ahead of him. Then the Terrapin took his bow and magic arrows, 
and said, ‘If you do not give me back my scalp I will shoot you.’ 
Then the Gobbler ran off ahead of him and yelled, ‘Go ree! You 
cannot run! You are no warrior! You did not outrun the Rabbit!’ 

Then the Terrapin saw that his secret had been discovered, so 
he shot several cane arrows into the Gohbler’s legs. They are still 
there, but he did not get his scalp back; and the Gobbler still wears 
it around his neck. 


VIII. How the Partridge got his Whistle. 


The Terrapin had a fine whistle that he was very proud of, and 
he was always blowing it and showing it to the other animals. One 
day the Partridge asked to blow it, and the Terrapin gave it to him. 
The Partridge began blowing it and walking around the Terrapin 
in a circle, and kept getting further and further away from him. 
Then the Terrapin asked for the whistle, for he was afraid that the 
Partridge would ruin it. The Partridge kept getting further and 
further away from him and said, ‘I will give it back in a moment: 
T only want to see how loudly I can blow it.’ 

However, he kept getting further and further away from the 
Terrapin, and finally blew it shrilly and flew away, leaving the 
Terrapin without his whistle. 

Then all of the animals knew that the Terrapin could not run, 
and that he did not beat the Rabbit. 
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IX. The Race between the Deer and the Rabbit. 


Long ago the Rabbit was a mighty runner, and often boasted 
that he could beat the Deer. When the Deer heard of this, he 
challenged the Rabbit to a race and they let the other animals pick 
the time and course, as well as arrange for a prize for the winner. 

It was agreed to have them run through a thicket, and the first 
one through was to have a prize, which was an elegant pair of 
antlers. A while before the race was to take place, the Rabbit 
slipped into the thicket and said that he was going to take a nap, 
and told them to call him whenever they were ready. 

After he had gone, the Mocking Bird said, ‘I don’t believe that 
he is going to sleep. I think he is up to some mischief.’ Then he 
quietly flew into the thicket, and saw the Rabbit busily cutting 
bushes and briers, so as to make a clear path through the under- 
brush. The Mocking Bird said nothing, but flew back and told 
the other animals. They agreed that, as the Rabbit had been 
trying to cheat, he should not be allowed to run; and they gave the 
antlers to the Deer, who wears them now. They thought that the 
Rabbit ought to be punished, so they made him keep on cutting 
brush; and he is still at it. 


X. How the Rabbit killed Flint. 


Long ago the animals were very much afraid of Flint, who lived 
up in the mountain, because he killed so many of them. They 
wanted to destroy him, but did not know how, for it was very 
dangerous for any of them to venture near him. 

Several of them had tried to kill him, but they were very 
unsuccessful; in fact, most of them were killed in the attempt. 
After several of them had tried, the Rabbit, who was a bold leader, 
undertook the task. He fasted and made medicine for four days, 
and then he went up to the mountain where Flint lived. Near the 
summit he saw a queer-looking animal standing before a cave. It 
was larger than a deer and seemed to be made of bone or horn. 

The Rabbit shouted ‘ Hello,’ and he answered ‘Hello.’ The 
Rabbit had expected him to invite him in, but he did not, and he 
was afraid to go in alone anyway; so he said, ‘Is your name Flint?’ 
Flint said, ‘ Yes, that is my name.’ Then the Rabbit said, ‘ How are 
your people?’ Flint said, ‘I have none.’ 
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This was just what the Rabbit wanted to know, for he was afraid 
that Flint had a family that would revenge his death if he should 
kill him. All this time the Rabbit was trying to think of some way 
by which he could take Flint off his guard and kill him, but he could 
not think of any, so he said, ‘My name is Red Liver, and I thought 
I would come by and ask you to come and see me some day.’ 

He would not tell his real name, for he was afraid that, if Flint 
knew that, he would try to kill him by sorcery, and he knew that 
Flint’s medicine would likely be stronger than his; for Flint had 
killed more animals. 

Flint said, ‘I would go to see you, but I do not know where you 
live.’ 

Then Rabbit said, ‘ Why not come home with me and eat supper ; 
we have just made a fresh pot of Kenutchie.’ 

Then Flint followed the Rabbit, for he really wanted to know 
where he lived, so that he could come and kill his family when the 
Rabbit was away from home. They went down to the Rabbit’s 
home; and, as the weather was warm, they ate supper on the grass 
before the hole. When they had finished they lay down, and in a 
short time Flint was fast asleep. 

The Rabbit called to him several times, to be sure that he was 
not shamming, and then he quickly picked up a stake and mallet 
that he had prepared beforehand, ran over to Flint, and drove it 
through him at one blow. Then he ran as hard as he could for 
his hole, but before he could reach it there was a mighty explosion, 
and Flint flew into thousands of pieces. One of them hit the Rabbit 
as he ran and cut off his tail. He stayed in his hole until every- 
thing was quiet. Then he stole out to take a look around and 
another piece hit him on the lip and split it. Flint had exploded 
and the pieces went in every direction, and that is why we find flint 
all over the world, but only in small pieces. 

Flint finally had his revenge though; for, after men came, they 
killed animals with arrows tipped with pieces of flint. 


XI. Why the Terrapin’s Back is Patched. 


Once the Opossum and the Terrapin went persimmon hunting. 
When they found a tree the Opossum climbed up and threw down 


persimmons to the Terrapin, who could not climb. <A wolf saw 
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them and began snapping up the persimmons before they reached 
the Terrapin. When the Opossum saw that, he threw down a 
sharp twig, which the wolf snapped up greedily. The twig stuck 
in his throat and killed him. Then the Terrapin cut off the wolf’s 
ears and took them with him. After that whenever he went into a 
house he would always use the wolf's ears for conneyhaney spoons. 
Soon the report was spread that the Terrapin had killed a wolf and 
was using his ears for spoons. 

Then the other wolves met in council under the Old White Wolf, 
and decided to avenge the death of their brother. They caught the 
Terrapin and started to boil him in a pot. He only laughed at 
them, and told them that his medicine was strong enough to break 
all the pots in the world. Then they decided to burn him, and he 
told them he would put their fire out. Then they rushed at him 
and tried to tear him to pieces with their claws, but he drew back 
into his shell, and they could do nothing. Then they agreed to 
drown him. When the Terrapin heard this, he pretended to be 
terribly frightened and begged them to let him go. They paid no 
attention to his entreaties, but carried him down to the river and 
threw him in. When he slid into the water he yelled, and turned 
to the wolves and said, ‘ This is where I live.’ 

However, he was so glad to get away, that he did not notice a 
large rock that was in the river, and his shell struck against it and 
broke in many pieces. 

He did not mind that though for he was a mighty conjurer, and 
sang a medicine song, and sewed himself together; but the seams 
still show. 


XII. Why the Woodpecker’s Head is Red. 

Even in the old days, before men came, the Wolf and the Rabbit 
were enemies. | 

Once the Rabbit, who was a great boaster, said that he could 
whip the Wolf. This so enraged the Wolf that he determined to 
kill him. One day the Wolf saw the Rabbit in the forest, and 
ran after him to kill him, but the Rabbit, because he was so small 
and could easily pass through the thickets, outran the Wolf and 
safely reached his hole down in the valley by the river, even before 
the Wolf was through the first thicket. 

When the Wolf reached the Rabbit’s hole he was tired out, and 
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scratched and cut by the brambles through which he had been 
compelled to run. He could not follow the Rabbit into his hole, 
so he decided to wait at the entrance until the Rabbit came out. 
He waited several hours, occasionally shouting down the hole and 
challenging the Rabbit to come out, but he remained inside and 
taunted the Wolf, telling him that he was no warrior, and that he 
could not run, and laughed at the wounds he had received. After 
a while the Wolf became tired of his long watch and fell asleep. 
Then the Rabbit stole out softly, and took a large lump of soft clay 
from the river bank, and plastered it over the Wolf's eyes. When 
it had hardened he gave his war-cry and began beating the Wolf, 
who was not able to open his eyes on account of the clay. He could 
not see how to return the blows, and when he tried to run, he would 
continually run into rocks and trees. After the Rabbit had given 
him a sound beating, he left him lying half dead and went on his 
way. 

Then the Wolf heard the Woodpecker hammering on a tree, and 
called to him: ‘Would you not like to be red like the Sun’s 
Daughter, the Redbird ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Woodpecker, ‘but I would not go through the 
terrors of the Darkening Land for all her beauty.’ 

Then the Wolf said: ‘If you will clear the clay from my eyes, 
I will give you enough paint to colour yourself red.’ ; 

Then the Woodpecker cleared the clay from one of his eyes and 
was about to start to work on the other, when he remembered how 
crafty the Wolf was, and said: ‘I will clear your other eye as soon 
as you show me the paint.’ 

Then the Wolf took the Woodpecker to a rock, in which there 
was a small streak of red paint. The Woodpecker took it, and 
after saying the proper charm, he painted his head. The Wolf 
promised to show him more, as soon as his other eye was opened. 
He claimed that he could find no more paint with that eye. The 
Woodpecker soon cleared the other eye, but the Wolf trotted away 
without showing him any more paint. 

And that is why the Woodpecker’s head is red. 


XIII. Why the Opossum’s Tail is Bare. 


In the old days the Opossum’s tail was large and bushy like the 
Fox’s. He was very proud, and was always singing and boasting 
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about his beautiful tail. This made the Rabbit envious, for he 
had no tail, because Flint had cut it off; and so he decided to ruin 
the Opossum’s tail. 

There was to be a dance, and the Rabbit was sent out to invite 
all of the animals. When he came to the Opossum’s place, the 
Rabbit admired his beautiful tail and told him that none of the 
animals had a tail so beautiful, and said that he ought to go and 
show it to the other animals. Then he offered to send over a barber 
to dress it for him. This pleased the Opossum so much that he 
promised to go to the dance. 

Then the Rabbit went over to the Cricket’s, who is such a good 
barber, and told him just how he wanted the Opossum’s tail dressed, 
and then went on to tell the other animals. The Cricket went over 
and brushed the Opossum’s hair and tail until he fell asleep. Then 
he cut off all of the hair up close to the tail, and, when he was 
through, he wrapped up the tail as the Opossum was accustomed 
to do. 

That night when the Opossum went to the dance he found a 
special seat reserved for him, and the animals asked him to dance 
first. This pleased him very much, and he untied his tail, shook it 
out, and stepped out into the circle, and commenced dancing around 
the circle, keeping time with the drummer. When the animals saw 
his tail they all commenced shouting, but the vain Opossum thought 
they were applauding him and he commenced singing, after he had 
given the drummer the words of the song, 


‘Oh see my beautiful tail, 
See how it sweeps the ground.’ 


As he sang this, he waved his tail backward and forward along 
the floor. Then all of the animals shouted again, but he kept on 
dancing, and raised his tail over his back and sang: 


‘See how it waves through the air, 
See how fine its fur is.’ 


Then all of the animals laughed so long that the Opossum looked 
up, and saw that they were looking at him. Then he looked at his 
beautiful tail, and saw that it was clipped bare. That astonished 
him so that he fell over and grinned, just as opossums do to-day 
when they are surprised. 
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XIV. The First Ball Game. 


After the animals had been on the earth a long time, they 
decided to have a ball game. 

The Eagle and the Terrapin were the captains, and chose the 
players from the other birds and animals. The Terrapin chose 
first, and took all the strongest four-footed animals, and left only 
the birds and insects to the Eagle. 

On the day appointed for the game, they met on the plain by 
the river near the Rabbit’s house, and had a big dance. When the 
dance was over, the animals went down near the river and set up 
their goal, and the birds went to the end of the field nearest the 
forest and set up theirs. Because all of them were so small, the 
birds were very much afraid, and kept practising with the ball, 
throwing it to each other and darting about with it. 

Of all the animals the Grouse was able to shout the loudest and 
clearest, and on that account he was a celebrated player. The 
Turkey wished to be able to shout as clearly, and went to the Grouse 
and offered to give him enough feathers to make a collar, if he 
would teach him a hallo. The Grouse agreed to do this, and after 
a few trials he said to the Turkey, ‘I will drum on this log, and 
when you hear me, shout as loudly as you can.’ The Turkey was 
so excited, when the time came to hallo, that he could do nothing 
but gobble, and he still does that whenever he hears a noise. The 
Grouse demanded his feathers, and the Turkey pulled enough 
feathers from his head and neck to make a collar for him. 

The animals, on the other hand, did not practise any, but spent 
their time boasting of how they would beat the birds. The 
The Terrapin and the Rabbit had dozens of plans for outwitting 
them, and had agreed on several signals. The Deer and the Wolf 
were bragging of how they could outrun all the other animals, 
and were telling how they would taunt the birds when the game was 
over. | 

Just before the game began, two little animals went over to the 
birds’ end of the field. When they got there, the bird captain 
asked them what they wanted, for he thought they would try to 
spy for the animals. Then these animals said that, because they 
were so small and weak, the other animals would not let them play, 
and they asked the birds to let them play on their side. The bird 
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captain was about to refuse to let them, but, after talking with some 
of the others, he decided to let them play. This pleased the other 
birds very much, for their side was so weak that they needed all of 
the help they could get. 

They did not know what to do then, for these animals had no 
wings, and could not run fast enough to be of any help to them. 
After talking it over, they decided to make wings for them, and 
some of the birds pulled out feathers for that purpose. 

They could devise no way of fastening the feathers together, and 
were about to give it up, when someone thought of the drum they 
had used in the dance. They got it and cut a pair of wings from 
the head of it. They fastened these to one of the animals, and made 
the Bat. Until then the Bat had no wings, and lived in a hole in 
the ground like a gopher. 

They threw the ball to him, and made him catch it and fly around 
with it, darting backwards and forwards so swiftly that he could 
not be caught. ; 

It was then nearly time for the game to begin, and they had no 
more leather, nor any time to get any, and were about to leave the 
other animal out of the game. He cried and begged to be taken in, 
and that made the Hawk and the Eagle so angry that they took hold 
of him and were about to pull him in two. Soon his skin stretched 
out between his fore and hind legs, and they saw that they had 
made wings for him in that way, and let him go. 

Then the signal was given, and the Flying Squirrel, for that 
was the animal they had made by stretching his skin, caught the 
pall and quickly ran up a tree with it, and gave it to one of the 
birds. The birds passed it from one to the other until the Bat 
gotit. The animals were so amazed at the appearance of these new 
creatures that they could not play well, and the Bat managed, by 
dodging quickly from one side to another, to avoid their clutches, 
and kept out of the way of even the swiftest animals, until the 
threw the ball over the animals’ goal, and won the game. 

The Terrapin was so ashamed of being defeated, that he would 
hide in his box whenever he saw anyone coming, just as the terrapins 
do now. 
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XV. Why some Animals can See at Night. 


The animals that now inhabit the earth are only weak ndtahane 
of the old animals that lived here before men came. When they 
were first made they were told to keep awake, and fast for seven days 
and seven nights. They tried to do so, but every day some would 
get hungry and sleepy, and either eat something or fall asleep. 
On the seventh night, only the Panther, the Owl, and a few others 
were awake. Then, because they had done as they were com- 
manded, the old animals rewarded them by making them able to 
see at night, and allowed them to eat the other animals and birds 
for food. 

Among the plants, the Holly, the Cedar, the Laurel, and the 
Spruce were the only ones that kept awake, and to them was given 


special power in medicine, and they were allowed to wear their . 


leaves all winter to protect themselves from the cold. Some plants 
and animals we have now were not made until after Man was 
created. There were no pine trees then,* nor any fruits or berries, 
nor any bears, rattlesnakes, or adders. 


XVI. The Origin of the Bears. 


Once there was a mighty famine in the Cherokee country. They 
raised no corn or beans, and the pumpkins dried up in the fields. 
All of the animals left the country, for there was nothing there for 
them to eat, and the people had begun to suffer. At that time there 
was a boy that would go away into the mountains and stay for days 
at atime. His family tried to make him stay at home, but he 
would run away from them, and not return until after night. One 
time he went and stayed seven days without eating any human food. 
Then when he came back, they noticed that hair was growing out 
all over his body. This frightened them, and they tried to persuade 
him to stay at home. ‘Then he said, ‘I am becoming unlike you; 
the things you like to eat are not the things I like. Corn and beans 
are scarce here in the settlement, but back in the mountains the 
mast is knee-deep. I am going back there to live, and it would 
be better for you if you would come too, for there we always have 
plenty to eat, and do not have to work, and here you always have to 
work, and do not always have plenty to eat.’ 


* For the origin of the Pine-tree see No. V. above. 
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The members of the family talked it over, and decided to go. 
First they fasted and prayed for seven days, and then they made 
big medicine and started off together. . Their friends came and 
begged them to stay at home, but they said, ‘No. We are going 
back into the woods, and when you are hungry you can call us and 
take our flesh, for we will live again if you cover our blood when 
you kill us.’ Then they taught them the songs to call the bears, 
and took leave of them. 


When the people looked again, they saw a drove of bears going 
into the woods. 

And that is what became of the people of the Bear Clan. The 
bears used to be Cherokee, and that is why we do not even have to 
ask their pardon when we kill one. 


XVII. The Race between the Crane and the H umnungbird. 


Long, long ago, in the days before the Unakees, the white men, 
came, there lived a beautiful woman, and her name was Ailsie, and 
she was loved by the Crane and the Hummingbird. 

She was tall, slender, and very beautiful; and, as she was the 
only daughter of the town-chief, she had many strings of beads, and 
bracelets, and breastplates carved with the old magic symbols and 
charms that the Cherokee wore before they came from the old 
country. 

Ailsie really loved the Hummingbird, but her father wanted her 
to marry the Crane, who was a powerful warrior. She did not want 
to disobey her father, so she said that she would marry the one who 
could fly the swifter. 

At first the Crane objected to this; for, as everyone knows, he 
flies very slowly, while the Hummingbird is able to dart about very 
swiftly. At length he agreed to it, when he saw that all of the 
others were in favour of the trial. 

It was arranged for them to fly around the edge of the Harth- 
circle seven times. When the signal to start was given, they flew 
off. together, but the Hummingbird soon passed the Crane and 
finished the first circuit. He passed the Crane four times, but on 
the fifth circuit the Crane overtook him and soon left him so far 
behind that although he could fly faster than the Crane, he was never 
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able to come up with him again; for the Crane was very strong, and 
could fly by night as well as by day. 

When the race was over, and Ailsie saw that the Crane was the 
victor she resolved to remain single rather than marry such an ugly 
husband. Her father was delighted with the result of the race, and 
told her that she must marry the Crane or be killed. She begged 
to be left alone for seven days, and said that she would either marry 
the Crane or die at the end of that time. They granted her this 
request and she fasted and prayed for seven days, and at the end of 
the seventh day she was turned into a Water Woman, and she still 
lives in a deep hole in the Etowah River, for people have seen her 
playing in the bottom of deep pools; but she always vanishes before 
they can tell exactly what she looks like. 


XVIII. Why the Mole has to Hide. 


Once a man loved a girl, who did not like him. Whenever he 
would try to approach her she would turn away from him in disdain. 
He brought her fruit and trinkets, but she would have nothing to do 
with him. Then he went to the conjurers, and they tried to make 
the girl love him, but they too were unsuccessful: her medicine 
was stronger than theirs. At last the man was so discouraged that 
he resolved to kill himself. While he was trying to think of the 
least painful way of dying, the Mole came along, and, seeing him in 
such trouble, offered to help him. 

After the man told his story, the Mole, who at that time did not 
live underground, dug a tunnel, and at night while the girl slept he 
stole her heart. He brought it to the man and told him to 
swallow it. 


The man did as he was told, and when the girl awoke she felt a 


longing for the man she had despised. As the day went on her love’ 


for him increased, until she thought she would have to go to him. 
She started, but it seemed that she could not walk fast enough. 
Then she ran to him, and told him that she loved him and wanted 
to be his wife. Soon they were married, and when the conjurers 
learned that the Mole had caused it, they were jealous and were 
afraid that he would furnish all the love-charms, so they ran after 
him and tried to kill him. He ran into his tunnel to get away from 
them, and has been afraid to come out since then. 
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XIX. Why the Pheasant Drums. 


Once a Pheasant heard a woman beating corn, and went to the 
place where she was and, after watching her for a few moments, 
he said, ‘I can do that too.’ The woman laughed at him and he 
went off into the woods and, perching himself on a hollow log, beat 
his wings against it, and in that way tried to make the woman think 
he was beating corn. 

He still does it, when he hears anyone coming. 


XX. The First Quarrel. 


After all of the animals on earth were made, man was created 
and given dominion over them. The animals were shut up in a 
cave, and when the man wanted one, all he had to do was to uncover 
the cave, and select the one he wanted. The first man lived for a 
long time by himself, but he was so lonely that a wife was given to 
him, and for a long time they lived together very happily. 

One day they quarrelled, and the woman went off angrily towards 
the East Land where she had come from. Her husband followed 
her at a distance, alone, sorrowful, and silently grieving, but the 
woman kept on and would not even look back. The Sun saw the 
man’s sorrow and had pity on him, and asked him if he was still 
angry with his wife. He replied that he was not. Then the Sun 
asked him if he would like for her to return, and he immediately 
said that he would. Then the Sun made a patch of fine huckle- 
berries grow up before her. They were the first ever seen, but she 
searcely looked at them, but hardened her heart and went on. Then 
the Sun made trees filled with service-berries and she looked at 
them, but did not stop, nor turn her head towards her husband. A 
little further on the Sun caused a patch of fine ripe blackberries to 
grow, but she did not stop for them either. Then she saw a grove 
of persimmon-trees loaded with the golden fruit, but she passed them 
too. Then a tree filled with ripe paw-paws grew up, but she paid 
no attention to it and went on her way. 

Finally the Sun made a patch of ripe red strawberries spring up 
before her. Then, as she had been walking all day, and was 
hungry, she stooped down, and picked some, and ate them. While 
she was eating them, she thought of her husband, and remembered 
all the good things he had done for her, and thought of all the kind 
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things he had said to her, and such a longing came into her heart 
that she wanted to go back to him. She turned and looked in the 
direction from which she came, but could not see him. She tried to 
harden her heart and go on, but it was growing dark, ard she was 
very lonely ; for those were the only two people on the Earth Island. 

She waited longingly for her husband, but could not see him, 
and she was afraid that he had not followed her, and she began 
crying. Then when she lodked again she saw him coming, and her 
heart was so filled with love, that she hastily picked some of the 
ripest berries and ran back to meet him. He received her gladly, 
and they walked back together in the twilight. 

In that way ended the first quarrel and it was a good thing too; 
for if they had not quarrelled, we would have had no fruits. There 
were none on the earth until after then, but we have always had 
them since then. 


XXI. How Sin came. 


After the first man’s wife returned to him they lived together 
for a long time, and had two sons. The man was able to provide 
for his family very easily. Every day he went into the woods, 
and soon he would return with a deer, a turkey, or some other game. 
His wife would go into a thicket with her basket, and would soon 
return with it filled with corn or beans. 

One day after their father had brought home a fine deer, the 
elder brother said, ‘I have been all over the mountains, across the 
valleys, and over the streams, but I have never seen anything like 
that. I wonder where he gets them.’ 

‘I do not know,’ replied the younger brother; ‘nor can I tell 
where the corn and beans come from. I have searched through the 
thicket where our mother goes, but have found nothing like them.’ 

‘Let us find out where they get them,’ said the elder brother. 
“You follow our mother, and I will follow our father, and we will 
see where they get these things.’ 

So that day when the man went into the woods the elder boy 
followed him. The man went over a ridge, and rolled away a 
stone from the mouth of a cave that was on a steep hillside. He 
went in and in a few moments he came out carrying a fat buck over 
his shoulder. The boy concealed himself until his father had 
started home, and then he tried to roll away the stone that 
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covered the mouth of the cave. At first he was unsuccessful and 
after several futile attempts was about to give up in despair. Then 
he saw a pole lying on the ground, and thought he would use it for 
‘a lever. The pole was from a medicine-tree, and when he put his 
weight on it he managed to move the stone slightly. The stone 
seemed to be held by some supernatural power, and, though he was 
able to move it in its bed, he could not lift it from the hole. He 
made a mighty effort and put his whole weight on the pole, and 
the stone rolled from its bed. When it started he could not stop 
it, and it rolled to the bottom of the valley. As soon as the hole 
was uncovered large numbers of all kinds of animals began rushing 
out past him. There were animals that were harmful, as well as 
those that were useful; snakes, birds and insects; deer, turkeys, 
ants, eagles, rabbits, flies, squirrels, and all kinds of creatures 
rushed out past him before he could stop them. He tried in vain 
to frighten them back or to cover the hole. Soon, however, all of 
them had escaped, and the cave was empty. 

The other boy followed his mother into the thicket and saw her 
place her baskets on the ground and dance before them. Soon the 
baskets were filled with corn and beans. 

That evening while they were eating their father told them that 
he knew what they had done, and told them that he could no longer 
help them, and that he must die. He said, ‘ Now you will have to 
hunt through the woods, and may not always find enough to eat. 
The gnats and scorpions and snakes will annoy you and kill you. 
This would not have happened if you had not tried to find out what 

you should not know.’ ‘Then he made them bows and arrows. and 
blow guns, and taught them how to hunt. 

Then their mother said, ‘I too must die and leave you, and when 
I am dead, clear a field, and drag my body all over it seven times, 
and corn will grow in it. Keep a clear path to the house so that 
the corn will come to you and not go to the woods.’ 

Then the old people died, and the boys did as they had told 
them to. After their parents died, the boys commenced growing 
old, and tired easily of the work in the field and of hunting. Then 
they decided to go to their parents. The elder brother shot an 
arrow towards the West, and it came back; so they knew that their 
parents were not in that direction. Then they shot another to the 
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still it came back. Then they shot it to the East and it did not 
come back and they knew their parents must be in the Sun-Land. 

Then they started out in that direction and after seven times 
four days they came to the edge of the world and to the place 
where the Sun comes out. They sat there and waited overnight; 
then the Sun raised up the Sky Dome, and crawled out, and held 
it up until they went through. On the other side they found their 
parents, who were very glad to see them. ~ They stayed with them 
a while but were afterwards sent to the West. They are there now, 
and are the Thunderers. 

For a long time people came very near starving, because they 
did not know how to grow corn, and were ignorant of hunting 
craft. Then they prayed to the Thunderers, and they taught them 
the magic songs that would call the deer. Afterward the people 
became more skilled in hunting, and the songs are now forgotten. 


XXII. How Disease started. 


For a long time after the animals were turned out of the cave 


under the mountain, they lived at peace with man and were 


friendly to him. So long as he only killed animals for food, and 
begged the animal’s pardon, there was no hard feeling between 
them. Before long, however, men commenced killing animals 
just for sport, and trod the smaller and weaker animals underfoot 
without giving them the least consideration. 

Finally the animals thought that they could stand it no longer, 
so they decided that they ought to declare war against mankind. 
First the bears met to deliberate whether they should declare war 
against the human family. The Brown Bear, who was one of the 
principal speakers, said, ‘If he goes on killing us in this careless 
way, soon there will be none of us left. He has forgotten that we 
are his kinsmen, that we used to be men.’ 

Then the Old White Bear, who was the head chief, said, ‘ What 
weapons shall we use against man?’ Then the Black Bear said, 
“We will use the ones he uses against us.’ ‘What are they?’ 
asked the chief. ‘ Bows and arrows,’ said all of the bears. ‘What 


is the bow-string made of?’ asked the chief. ‘Of our entrails,’ 
said the speaker. 
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Then one of the bears sacrificed himself to make bow-strings, 
and another procured some pieces of Bois d’Are wood to make 
bows, and some canes for arrows. After they had made some bows 
they selected some of their number for marksmen. 

One of the bears tried to shoot but he could not hit the mark, 
because his claws caught in the string. Then one after another 
tried it, but with no better success. 

Then one of them cut off all of his claws but one, and hit the 
mark. Some of the others wanted to have their claws trimmed too, 
but the Old White Bear said, ‘No. We will need our claws to 
climb with. Even if enough of us should die to give bow strings 


to the rest of us, the men would soon defeat us, for they are more 


skilled in the use of the bow, and know a great many conjuring 
songs. Then the meeting broke up without having reached a 
decision. That is why the bears are not now at war with us, and 
why we do not even have to ask their pardon when we kill one. 

Next the deer met in council under the Little Deer, their high 
chief, and they decided to give rheumatism to anyone who killed 
one of them without first asking his pardon. 

Then all of the small animals met together and each of them 
named and described a disease that he would give to any one who 
killed one of them. 

That is why we are so often sick without knowing the reason 
why, for the earth is full of small animals, many of them too small 
to be seen, and we often kill many of them without knowing it. 

The Ground Squirrel was the only animal that was not in favour 
of warring against man, and when the other animals heard of that, 
they fell upon him, and tore great strips from his sides. The scars 
are there yet. 

When the plants heard shat the animals had done each of them 
agreed to give man help. Livery plant is good for medicine, and 
if we only knew what plant to get, we could cure any disease. 
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THE EGYPTIAN CULT-OBJECT 
=<sos AND THE ‘THUNDERBOLT’ 


By Prorressor P. E. NEWBERRY 
WITH PLATE XIX 


The prehistoric forms of this cult-object resemble a double- 
headed dart (fig. 1), which is sometimes figured with two 
(figs. 2, 3, 5) or three (fig. 4) sets of barbs to each end. Two of the 
predynastic forms have also arrow-like heads (figs. 6 and 7), and 
two have rounded heads (figs. 8 and 9). The rounded-head form 
(figs. 10 and 11) is commonest during the Old Kingdom, but the 
pointed form (fig. 12) also occasionally occurs. With the Middle 
Kingdom a slender pointed form appears (fig. 13); this is general 
also during the New Empire and later (fig. 14). When the 
colouring of the object is preserved it is generally blue on Old 
Kingdom monuments, and red or black on those of the New 
Kingdom and later. 

Of the true nature of this curious cult-object nothing is at 
present known. Professor Petrie has suggested (Koptos, p. 9) that 
it was perhaps a garland of flowers; but a comparison of all the 
forms shows that such an identification is not possible. It is 
always used in hieroglyphic inscriptions as a symbol of the god 
Min. Already at the time of the First Dynasty this deity had 
become anthropomorphous, and we see him a standing ithyphallic 
figure wearing two plumes upon his head, with his right arm raised 
and balancing (not holding) in his right hand the so-called 
flagellum. The attitude is remarkable, and suggests that he is in 
the act of throwing the flagellum, which, it should be observed, is 
composed of a group of C]-: or C_]- objects threaded on wire.* 
He is never, so far as I am aware, represented, as other Egyptian — 
anthropomorphous deities are, wearing his cult-object upon his 
head. Now Min, as is beginning to be recognised, was the original 
form of Amon.t Amon was Lord of Heaven and God of 
‘Thunder.’{ According to an Eleventh Dynasty inscription in 
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1894, Pl. xxxix, j 


+ Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. 19. 
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THE EGYPTIAN ‘THUNDERBOLT, AND OTHER TYPES COMPARED. 
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the Wady Hammamat,* it is said that Min appeared in the rain- 
storm—‘rain was made, the forms of this god appeared, his fame 
was shown to men and the highland became a lake.’ This, I think, 
can only mean that the god appeared in a thunderstorm, for 
lightning and thunder invariably accompany rainstorms in Upper 
Egypt. If this be so, then the particular form in which Min 
appeared may have been lightning with its accompanying thunder. 
It is possible, therefore, that the cult-object «des which is Min’s 
symbol may have been supposed to be a ‘ thunderbolt.’ 

But what were ‘thunderbolts’? Material thunderbolts do not 
fall from heaven, nor are aerolites ever of this <«aex= form. To 
the present day, however, the conception of the ‘ thunderbolt’ is 
essentially one of a bolt—that is, a dart— and lightning itself is 
often represented as a flash with barbed head. There are three 
classes of objects which have long been believed to be 
“thunderbolts.’+ These are (1) flint arrow-heads, (2) polished 
stone Celts, and (8) certain kinds of fossil Cephalopoda, Belemnites 
(fig. 19) and Turrilites (fig. 20). The earliest examples of the 
age object clearly represent the double-headed arrow (figs. 1-5); 
the predynastic form which is found on the Archaic Statues of Min 
at Coptos (fig. 7) closely resemble four flint arrow-heads. The 
forms appearing on the Louvre Slate Palette (fig. 8), and on the 
Scorpion King’s mace-head (fig. 9), suggest a group of stone celts, 
though the Old Kingdom examples (figs. 10 and 11) are much 
conventionalised. One of the Old Kingdom (fig. 12), and all the 
Middle Kingdom and later forms (figs. 13 and 14), bear a strong 
resemblance to a pair of belemnites. Thus it will be seen that all 
the Egyptian forms of this cult-object can be referred to objects 
which have been, from time immemorial, regarded as ‘ thunderbolts.’ 

The famous ‘thunderbolt’ of Zeus was of precisely the same 
form as examples of the =aser= cult-object of the Middle Kingdom 
and later. In fig. 15 I give a drawing of one of these 
‘thunderbolts’ represented in the hand of Zeus, from a bronze 
statue of the late Sixth Century from Dodona, now in the Royal 
Museum at Berlin.$ In fig. 16 I give also a drawing from an early 
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Imperial Coin of Seleucia, which shows a ‘thunderbolt’ as a cult- 
object resting upon a cushion upon a stool. Both these examples 
give an almost exact counterpart of the Egyptian sign. In most 
cases the Greeks* and Romans represented the object emitting 
lightning flashes (fig. 17), or embellished with wings (fig. 18), or 
like a sword-blade issuing from a lotus flower; but the 
essential part is the bolt itself, which, if shorn of all embellish- 
ments, is reduced to an object similar to the «mmem= in every 
particular. When the Egyptian cult-object and the Greek and 
Roman ‘ thunderbolt’ are placed side by side, we can hardly dens 
that they really represent one and the same object. 


Titles and References for Plate XIX 
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MEROE 
By PROFESSOR A. H. SAYCE. 


The excavations carried on by Professor Garstang last winter 
have settled once for all where Meroé, the Ethiopian capital, once 
stood. They have also settled the site of the Temple of Amon, where 
the Kings of Ethiopia were crowned, and shown that I was right in 
identifying certain walls, which had been supposed to be those of a 
city, with the walls of the Temple enclosure. The pyramids of 
Meroé, first discovered by Cailliaud, in 1821, are proved to stand in 
the same relation to the city that the pyramids of Giza and Saqqara 
stood to Memphis, and the geographical confusion between the city 
and the island of Meroé is finally cleared away. The ‘island of 
Meroé,’ that is to say, the district between the Atbara and the Blue 
Nile, took its name from the city. 

The site of the city was well chosen. It lay on the bank of the 
Nile between the Fifth and Sixth Cataracts, where there was a long 
stretch of navigable river from the land-route which struck across 
the Bayuda Desert from Berber to Napata, so as to avoid the Fourth 
and Fifth Cataracts, up stream to the Southern land-route, which 
ran from Wad Ben-Naga (which we can now identify with the 
ancient Tolles), a little north of the Sixth Cataract, to the Blue Nile, 
and from thence across the mountains of Abyssinia—the Punt of the 
Egyptian conqueror, Thothmes IIJ—to the Red Sea. The town was 
built on the edge of a fertile khor, or wady, which extends far into 
the interior, and is filled during the rainy season with water and vege- 
tation. The northern trade-route from the Red Sea, which crossed the 
Atbara, passed by the side of it to the Nile. Immediately north of 
the city are hills of sandstone, with extensive quarries. The harbour 
of the city was accounted a good one, sheltered as it was from the 
north-west wind by the island of Tadu. Until the present year the 
first mention of the name of the city, under the form of Baruat, has 
been in the inscriptions of the Ethiopian Kings, Hor-si-atef (of 
uncertain date) and Nastosen, the conqueror of the army sent by 
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Cambyses against Ethiopia. In the time of Hor-si-atef, who built a 
temple there, it had been unsuccessfully attacked by the Rehrehsa, 
and Nastosen was a native of the place. In one of the Meroitic hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, however, which we found on the walls of the 
Sun-temple, the name occurs as Mer, with a possible play upon the 
Egyptian mera, ‘a port,’ and since we also found the remains of a 
stela of Aspelut (n.c. 625) at the same spot, we may conclude that 
the city, with its Amon-temple, was already in existence. Elsewhere 
the name is written M-r-‘-wa-a. The pottery discovered in the 
tombs seems to carry us back a century or two earlier. 

At a period still undetermined Meroé, together with its sister 
cities, suffered at the hands of some hostile power. Its temples were 
destroyed, including the great Temple of Amon. The period of 
destruction was followed by a period of reconstruction under 
Amon-neteg and his queen Amon-tari, and son Neteg-Harkhuti, 
who restored the Temple of Amon at Meroé, rebuilt the Temples of 
Wad Ben-Naga, and erected Temples at Naga and Amara. In the 
Sun-temple repairs had been undertaken by Ark-Amon, the 
Ergamenes of Diodorus, who had been educated at the Court of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The mission sent by Nero to explore the 
sources of the Nile reported that at that time the city had fallen 
into decay, and contained but few houses apart from the public 
buildings. It had, however, once supported 200,000 soldiers and 
4,000 artisans, and when the Roman explorers visited it it was ruled 
by a queen named Candace, who had had forty-four predecessors on 
the throne (Pliny, Hist. Nat., vi, 29). 

Ergamenes is usually credited with having introduced Greek 
culture into the country. Some of the pottery, however, betrays the 
influence of Naukratis, and there are evidences that Ethiopia as far 
South as the Blue Nile, if not farther, was known to the Greeks 
before the Ptolemaic age. Herodotus tells us that the ambassadors 
of Cambyses sent to the Ethiopian King were instructed to enquire 
about ‘the Table of the Sun,’ in a meadow ‘in the suburbs of the 
capital, where cooked meats were set each night.’ Our discovery of 
the Sun-temple has revealed the origin of the story, as the building 
stands on the edge of the khor, or ‘ meadow,’ which borders the city 
on its south side, and the topmost terrace of the Temple, with the 
altar on which the offerings were placed, lay open to the sky. The 
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story seems to be connected with the Homeric legend* of Zeus 
and the other gods feasting every year for twelve days among ‘ the 
blameless Ethiopians.’ At all events, the Iliadt tells us how the 
cranes of Asia Minor year by year made their winter home beside 
‘the ocean streams’ in the land of the Pygmies, who, so far as we 
can judge from the early Egyptian notices of them, never extended 
further North than the Blue Nile. We may, therefore, conclude 
that the Island of Meroé was already known to the Asiatic Greeks of 
the Homeric age. In the Ptolemaic period the Greeks must have 
been pretty well acquainted with it: descriptions of Ethiopia were 
given by Dalion, Aristocreon, Bion and Basilis, and Simonides the 
Younger resided for five years at Meroé. 

The beautiful ‘biscuit-ware’ of Meroé shows how strongly 
Roman influence must have been felt there. Some of the ware 
resembles the so-called ‘Samian,’ while the stamped pottery seems 
distinctly due to Roman inspiration, and can hardly be earlier than 
the second century a.D. 

A fragmentary Greek inscription which I obtained on the site in 
1909 indicates when and how the city fell. The inscription turns 
out to be a record of Ta-zéna, the King of Axum, who has left us an 
account of his conquest of Kasu, or Ethiopia, in an inscription still 
existingat Axum. He there states that after capturing and destroy- 
ing Alva and Dard, ‘the stone-towns’ of the Kasu, South of the 
mouth of the Atbara, he ‘set up his throne’ in an island opposite 
the confluence of that river with the Nile. Excavation on the spot 
last winter brought to light a stone platform, raised on the top of a 
high embankment of stone, and as I could find no trace of either 
pottery or human habitation it is reasonable to suppose that the 
throne of the conqueror had been placed there. Ta-zéna was a pagan 
at the time of the conquest, and our excavations on the site of the 
Temple of Amon have shown (1) that the site was not again occupied 
after the destruction of the city, and (2) that up to the time of the 
destruction Christianity was unknown there. It would seem that 
the Kings of Axum had for some time claimed suzerainty over 
Ethiopia, since Aeizanas (A.D. 356) calls himself King of Kas. 

Kash, the Hebrew Kush, was the Egyptian name of the Sudan, 

* Homer, Iliad I, 423-5; Odyssey, I, 22-6. 

+ Homer, Iliad III, 3-6. 
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and included the greater part of the country as far South as the 
Blue Nile. Its first capital was Napata, under Jebel Barkal, which 
seems to have been an appanage of the Temple of Amon at Thebes. 
After the rise of the Twenty-second Dynasty in Egypt, the Theban 
priests retreated to Ethiopia, and there established a theocratic 
monarchy of their own, the supreme god being the ram-headed Amon 
of Thebes. With the decline of the Twenty-second Dynasty, the 
Ethiopian Kings began to assert their ancestral right to the 
sovereignty of Egypt—a right which was recognised by the Theban 
priesthood; the valley of the Nile was overrun by their armies, and 
finally Sabaco succeeded in making himself master of Egypt, and 
founding the Twenty-fifth Dynasty. Huis second successor, Taharga, 
posed as the representative of Egyptian nationalism in its struggle 
against the Assyrians, and made alliance with the Jewish Kings. 
Esar-haddon’s ambassadors came to Napata; it may be, therefore, 
that Meroé had not yet been raised to the rank of a capital. 

On the Meroitic monuments the ruling class represent themselves 
with high foreheads, straight noses, thin lips, and sun-reddened 
skins like the Egyptians or the natives of Punt. The inscriptions 
found last winter have enabled me to determine the values of most 
of the letters in the Meroitic hieroglyphic alphabet, as well as the 
suffix of the plural. This is gi, which bears a striking resemblance 
to the suffix -gu, which denotes the plural in the Mahass dialect of 
Nubian. <A-u-r-a or a-ua-r-a, again, is ‘king,’ which is the same 
word as the Mahass wru. Whether, however, there is any connection 
between the ancient Meroitic and the Nubian dialects of to-day must 
be left to the future to decide. 
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PEATE XXctl, 


Fic. 1. MEROH: STEPS LEADING FROM THE CLOISTERED PLATFORM TO THE 
SANCTUARY OF THE SUN TEMPLE. 


Fic. 2. MEROH: INTERIOR OF A CHAMBER TOMB (No. 307), SHOWING THE FRAME 


sik OF A BED, WITH POTTERY AND BASKETWORK. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE ON AN EXPEDITION 
TO MEROE IN ETHIOPIA 


By Proressor JOHN GARSTANG 
WITH PLATES XX—XXIII 


The site of the city of Meroé was definitely located and the 
importance of its ruins pointed out, by Professor Sayce in 1909; 
and at his suggestion, endorsed by the Government of the Sudan, 
the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology was enabled to 
undertake excavations there. The funds for this purpose were 
subscribed by a special Committee, which included amongst its 
members Mr. Ralph Brocklebank, the Rev. Wm. Macgregor, 
Mr. Robert Mond, Mr. Martyn Kennard, Mr. James Smith, and 
Mr. H. 8S. Wellcome. The Museums of Brussels (M. Jean 
Capart), Copenhagen (Dr. Waldemar Schmidt), and Edinburgh 
(Dr. Dobbie) also co-operated. 

The work was begun during the past winter season. Our party 
consisted only of Mr. Schliephack and myself, but we were able to 
secure the services of men trained to our methods of excavation in 
Egypt. These, together with a number of skilled workmen, 
twenty-five in all, joined us at Luxor en route up the Nile at the 
end of November, and returned with us at the end of February. 
Happily also, Professor Sayce was able to join us in the middle of 
the season, and stayed with us to the end. We owe much of the 
success of these first results to his inspiration and encouragement. 
We should also thank at the oustet Mr. Peter Drummond, repre- 
sentative of the Administration of Antiquities in the Sudan Govern- 
ment, and Midwinter Bey, Director of the Sudan Railways, for 
numerous kindnesses and facilities which changed what might have 
otherwise been arduous conditions of work, so that they became 
pleasant and easy. 

- The site of Meroé is marked by the groups of pyramids to be 
seen some three or four miles in the desert, about 20 miles north- 
ward from Shendi, which lies about midway between Khartoum and 
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Atbara. The cultivable bank of the river is here very narrow, and 


considerable areas are covered by trees. At intervals along the river 
bank there are traces of ancient occupation: inland at Naga, which 
lies back some twenty-five miles into the Eastern Desert, there are 
four small but instructive temples, while at a neighbouring site, 
Messawrat, there is an ancient stone-built town in remarkable preser- 
vation. At both places there are ancient wells, and considerable 
crops can be grown after the summer rains. At Meroé, however, 
there are now no temples visible. During the nineteenth 
century it would seem that the pylon of the historical temple of 
Amon was still standing, but probably the political storms at the 
end of the century are responsible for the disappearance of its stone- 
work, and of even the memory of its situation. Indeed, the only 
visible masonry of the site on our arrival was a length of stone 
walling, possibly one of the boundary walls of the city itself,* about 
three yards in thickness, standing three to four yards in height, and 
running North and South over a distance of a hundred yards. The 
spot is about half a mile from the river, on the east bank, in a partial 
clearing of the trees which surround the small villages of Keyék and 
Begerewiyeh. This clearing seems to correspond with the site of the 
ancient city, for hereabout there are numerous and considerable 
mounds of stone, brick, and débris. About a hundred and fifty yards 
eastward from the wall just mentioned, there were to be seen two 
pairs of stone rams, lying prone in the sand which partly covered 
them. The ground to the East was flat, but between the rams and 
the wall there was a considerable amount of broken ground, and this 
proved to be the site of the Temple of Amon. In the north-western 
extremity of the site, and seemingly just beyond the city’s boun- 
daries, near to the village Begerewiyeh, there was a very large mound 
called by the natives Hl Kenisa (The Church), and from its surface 
there stood up a large square moulded stone of dark colour, which 
was proved eventually to be the altar of the temple which had at one 
time covered the mound. Extensions of this temple towards the 
South furnished evidence of use during Christian times, thus 
accounting for the local tradition. 


* This point is not yet clear: if it was the city wall, then several large buildings 
stood without; if it was that of the temenos, then it enclosed an area much greater 


than the temple of Amon, and this wall was much stouter than those which seemed 
to bound the temple area, 
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The railway alone separates these remains from the open desert, 
in which the nearest prominent features are two mounds, continuous 
with the series which indicate the ruins of the city, and forming 
practically its south-eastern extremity. One of these had been 
partly cut through by the railway. The other one we excavated, and 
as in the case of the Kenisa, it proved to be the site of a small 
temple, which, for purposes of reference, we shall speak of as the 
“Lion Temple,’ on account of two stone monuments and other smaller 
objects that were found within it. From this point northwards, the 
desert stretches away almost continuously, broken only here and 
there by depressions which mark the course of the summer rains. 
The surface, however, is dotted with low mounds, some of sand, some 
covered with stones, for a distance of more than a mile. These 
proved, as Professor Sayce had rightly surmised, to mark the site of 
the necropolis of Meroé. We excavated experimentally seventy or 
eighty of these tombs. Further East from the city, distant about 
three-quarters of a mile, there was a large mound standing within 
an outer four-sided enclosure. This has been noted by early visitors* 
to whom it seems to have given the impression of a peripteral build- 
ing of considerable importance. It proved to be a Sun-temple, 
remarkable for the beauty of its architecture and for its compara- 
tively good preservation. Its glazed sanctuary was raised aloft and 
open to the skies, being gained by a flight of steps from a cloistered 
platform of stone, which was already considerably above the level of 
the plain. Its situation, in the midst of an unusually broad green 
depression in the desert, so near to the ruins of the city, accords 
entirely with the account of Herodotus, where he speaks of a Table 
of the Sun in a meadow outside the city.t 


Peripteral Temple at Messawrat. Plate XX 


On this site we made no excavations, but we publish a measured 
plan of the main temple which we were able to prepare during a 
visit with Mr. P. Drummond. The building occupies the central 
and highest point of an ordered group of stone buildings, passages 
and rectangular enclosures, the whole covering an area about 

* Of. Breasted. Second Preliminary Report: ‘The Monuments of Soudanese 
Nubia.’ Chicago, 1908, p. 5. 

+ Heroporvs III, 21, 
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250 yards by 220 yards. The plan of this temple-city is no less 
remarkable than its situation.* Covered passages roofed with stone 
vaulting lead directly through the city to three of the sides of the 
temple. Many of the walls themselves, being built with two faces, 
packed with a rubble core between (80-100 centimetres in thickness), 
are finished at the top by a vaulted arch of three stones. The 
temple, or whatever this central building may have been, is seen 
to be a peripteral structure. Several flutedt columns and 
decorated capitals betray a Roman feeling, and suggest a date in 
the second or third century a.p. for its construction. There are, 
however, lotus capitals and other details of architecture, in addition 
to the form of the sanctuary itself, which reveal the development 
of the plan as an adaptation of Nilotic architecture to the local 
conditions, designed clearly, as in other instances, to obtain a 
maximum of cool shade. ; 


The Temple of Amon: (i) the Kiosk 


The fallen Rams which have been mentioned were the only 
indication as to the position of the temple. At Naga similar rows 
of stone rams line the approach to one of the temples, and have 
been displaced at one point where a small decorative building or 
kiosk has been added in the axis of approach. On this analogy we 
had hopes, in following the axis of the avenue, of re-discovering the 
position of the 'l'emple of Amon. Our first trenches led us eastward 
to a columned building of considerable size, which we excavated 
completely. It was almost square, 14 metres in length and 
11°50 metres in width. Its walls were of stone, being preserved, so 
far as we could judge, to their original height of about 110 centi- 
metres. The angles were rounded. The doorway was to the West, 
and opposite to it there seems to have been a recess similar to those 
which we have seen at Messawrat (Plate xx); but possibly this 
feature is secondary, in which case the passage would have been 
originally continuous through the length of the building, that is, 
in the same line as the avenue of rams. Three square pedestals 
were ranged on either side in the interior of the building. These 


ee ee ee 
* General Plans are given by Lepsius, Denkméler, 1.142, and Caruraup, Voyage 


& Meroé, Pl. XXII. 
+ A photograph is published by BreasrEn, op. cit., Fig. 12, 
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had clearly supported round stone columns, of which sufficient 
traces remained to give us their proportions, being 65 cms. in 
diameter through the torus moulding of the base, and 55 cms. 
through the drum itself. The pedestals themselves were built of 
fired brick, and stood breast-high like the walls. Corresponding to 
each pair of pedestals, on the outside of each wall were pairs of 
vertical moulds, indicating the position of columns which had stood 
on the breast-walls, and similar mouldings at the corners showed 
that columns had stood there also. 

The restoration of this building thus shows to us a small kiosk 
or shrine similar to that of the Roman age at Naga* in principle, 
that is to say, with open sides and ends, which are formed as we 
have seen by columns standing upon low walls. Only in this case 
the building was of sufficient dimensions to demand two internal 
rows of columns to carry the roof, which we may suppose must 
have been of stone. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that a 
fragment of stone bearing the name Amentari in Meroitic 
hieroglyphs was found built into the inner face of one of the walls, 
in an obviously secondary position. 


The Temple of Amon: (wu) Main building. Plate XXI 


Subsequently our trenches were extended westward and brought 
to light, at a distance of forty metres from the kiosk, the remains 
of a stone pylon which was clearly that of the great temple. It was 
already late in the season, but by employing 250 labourers we were 
able in the course of a month to trace out the main features of the 
building. The floor was found at a depth of about two metres, and 
the building extended westward, hall after hall, until it touched 
the visible great stone wall at a distance of 120 metres, or 
about 400 feet, from the main entrance. The first, or outer, hall 
was peristyle; its walls were splayed out on either hand, but the 
original position of the side walls was recovered, and showed us 
that the plan had formerly been rectangular, measuring about 
twenty metres in breadth and sixty-four metres in length. The 
existing walls were uniformly built of brick; the facing bricks alone 
had been fired; while the doorways and the pylons were lined with 
dressed blocks of stones. The columns, of which there were ten in 


* See BREASTED, op. cit., Fig. 10. 
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the length and four in the breadth of this hall, measured about 
105 centimetres in diameter, and were built of stone. They were 
preserved in some cases to a height of as much as three metres. As 
mentioned, this hall had its later walls splayed out so that its 
breadth at the far end was twenty-five metres. In the centre of 
this hall was a small stone building constructed seemingly in the 
time of Queen Amentari and King Neteg-Amon.* Whether this 
kiosk was contemporary with any part of the building, as, for 
example, the existing walls of this hall, was not determinable. Its 
walls were parallel to the original foundations, and measured only 
seven metres across and nine metres in length. In addition to the 
names and portraits of the royal personages mentioned, there was 
found in the débris inside its walls a fine sculpture of the god Bes, 
carved in strong relief on three sides of a square pillar of stone. 

Passing further westward, a second court was found with four 
columns on either hand resting upon squared bases built of baked 
brick. Another pylon gave access to a somewhat similar court with 
three columns and bases of similar character on either side. From 
this chamber passages led left and right, while the main way still 
continued in the direct axis towards a smaller hall with two stone 
columns on either hand. In the shade of the columns on the left, 
apparently in undisturbed position, were two altars in dark 
sandstone, with moulded cornice; one of them bore the design of 
the solar disc and wings, facing to the east. This hall led 
westward to the three shrines of the temple. t+ That which was in 
the main axis was eleven metres in length and three metres in 
width. In its centre the high altar stood in its original position: 
it was carved in the same kind of fine dark sandstone as those just 
mentioned, and reliefs upon its faces represented the Nile deities 
and emblems. Two small votive tables and an inscribed tablet of 
stone bearing an emblem of Horus as the Crocodile God, lay 
apparently as if they had been placed at the foot of the altar on its 
eastern side. 

A larger chamber to the south-east of these shrines, and 
communicating. with them, was of somewhat different character, 


*Their date is supposed to be the second or third century B.c., but for archaeological 
reasons we incline to put it later by one or two centuries at least. 


+ Cf. the accounts of the Oracle of Jupiter in HzRoporvs II, 29. 
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and may possibly be thought to have been the throne room.* Its 
breadth was barely five metres, but two rows of four round columns 
adorned the interior, and these were decorated by being painted 
with blue and other colours, and they had been further crowned 
with lotus capitals which were also painted. The length of this 
chamber was about twelve metres, and at its western extremity a 
flight of four steps led up to a dais, the whole (including the steps) 
being carved in a single block of stone. On the north side of this 
there was a small altar. Further, a doorway on this side led 
northward to three small chambers behind the shrines, and these 
chambers seemed to have been the sites of human interments. From 
the central one, which was behind the high altar, part of a human 
skeleton was recovered, and at the bottom a place for a sarcophagus 
had been prepared and walled with brick. From this chamber 
several beautiful fragments of faience were recovered, as well as a 
small image of a male being wearing the head-dress of Amon, 
executed in relief in glass and mounted upon a gold backing. It is 
possible from the position and circumstances of this discovery that 
the burial indicates a human sacrifice (the representative of Amon 
himself) at the dedication of the temple. Alternatively it may be 
that of a royal personage deemed worthy of a tomb immediately 
behind the high altar in the holiest place of the temple. Two 
further interments were traced in the chambers behind the shrines 
on either side of the main one; while other objects of glaze and 
pottery of special interest were found beneath the flooring of the 
several shines and of the hall of columns. 

Behind the dais another opening led out to a corridor, in the 
centre of which there remained standing a small altar, somewhat 
suggestive of Roman work, in the direct axis of the temple. Behind 
this again was a large chamber, gained by a flight of steps from 
either side. This room abutted on the great wall, and was built 
seemingly upon a low mound of ruins or débris. Its western wall, 
which was like a facing of brick added to the stone wall of the city, 
seemed to preserve traces of stucco and painting, especially in a 
broad recess or panel facing and overlooking the main avenue of the 
temple. The whole building was seemingly enclosed by a temenos- 
wall, which, however, was not fully traced out; and just to the 
ES ES EE GR SY RBS chic nnn sere marae 


* Cf. Dioporvs III, 1. 
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North, outside this temenos, on the further side of a city gateway,* 
there was a considerable building, in which, amongst other carvings, 
an inscription of Amentari was found re-used as a building stone. 
Several other small buildings were excavated within the site of the 
city. 
The Sun Temple. Plate XXIII, 1, and Figure 1 

The plan and sections of the Sun Temple are almost self-explana- 
tory. The main entrance to the enclosure seems to have been from 
the East; and outside the enclosing wall, almost in the axis of 
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Fic, 1. MERO®: THE SUN TEMPLE, PLAN AND SECTIONS. 


*The line of this ancient roadway is preserved by a modern footpath, 
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approach, there were two small kiosks not shown in this plan. The 
enclosure wall was built of baked brick, with stone facing at the 
doorways, as in the case of the Temple of Amon. A sloping ramp 
led up to the platform upon which was built a cloister, running 
entirely around and enclosing the sanctuary. The outer wall of this 
platform had been decorated with a series of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions. On the facade to the East were cartouches of prisoners. The 
names on the left-hand side of the approach had been filled in, the 
characters used being Meroitic hieroglyphs, but the cartouches on 
the opposite side had been left blank. On the south wall the subject 
was chiefly the spearing of an enemy, doubtless commemorative of 
some victory. On the western or back wall the reliefs are not 
continuous or well preserved, but pictures of horse riders may be 
distinguished. On the north side a fortress was shown with native 
houses and trees, and towards these the royal conqueror in his chariot 
is moving in a formal progress, accompanied by his infantry. 

The sanctuary is approached, as the plan shows, by an ascent of 
nine steps, which are made of dark sandstone, in distinction to the 
light stone uniformly employed throughout the structure. The 
floor and probably the sides of this chamber had been covered with 
glazed tiles of two colours,* arranged in alternate rows, of which a 
considerable proportion remained in position. There had also been 
an altar of dark sandstone, of much the same character as those 
found in the Temple of Amon, but it was broken in pieces, and a 
great hole had been dug at the western end of this sanctuary, 
probably by plunderers in search of treasure. The emblem of the 
cult, a large solar disc, was found amid the ruins of the western 
wall of the sanctuary, into which it seems to have been built facing 
to the East. On either side of the approach to this central chamber 
there were considerable inscriptions in Meroitic hieroglyphs. On 
the nearer side of the corridor that surrounded the sanctuary there 
had been also certain sculptures, and that on the right hand was 
recovered in large measure. It disclosed the carved face and three 

-eartouches of Ark-Amon (? Ergamenes, who, according to Diodorus, 
reigned about the time of Ptolemy H, say 3.c. 270+). This carving 


* One certainly blue-green, the other probably yellow. 


+A king of the same name, possibly even the same person, appears some years 
later in the records of Ptolemy IV. 
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was incised, and in this detail as well as in style and treatment, 
differed altogether from that which decorated the main walls of the 
platform. It is probably an addition, and possibly marks a period of 
restoration, for in the western side of the court or temenos there 
were recovered numerous small fragments of a stela of granite, bear- 
ing the name of King Aspelut, whose date presumably was about 
B.c. 625-600. The temple must therefore have been already con- 
structed in his time. A further carving on the west wall of the 
corridor* is noteworthy: it showed the feet of the conqueror standing 
over the forms of eight bound captives (shown on a much smaller 
scale), one of whom wears a head-dress very suggestive at first sight 
of a Grecian helmet, 


SOUTH WALL OF SUN TEMPLE 


MEROH: BUILDING IN THE 8UN TEMPLE ENCLOSURE. 


*The corridor surrounding the central chamber was divided |from thé 
cloistered platform only by a Ga wall (Cf. p. 64, fig. 1, section AB,) ; tne these 
Ww. 
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Contemporary ‘domestic architecture seems to be illustrated by 
the plan here reproduced of a building found inside the enclosure of 
the Sun Temple to the South. Possibly it was the priests’ house, the 
platform gained by a flight of steps near the eastern entrance may 
have been the floor of the bedroom, removed in this way from danger 
of scorpions, which are plentiful; but we cannot explain the two 


chambers which seem to be without doorways, The wall stood rather 
over a metre in height. 


Two Smaller Temples 


Of the two other small temples excavated, the Lion Temple, like 
the Sun Temple, was gained by ascending a sloping way, but it was 
of much less significant character. The interior consisted only of 
two rooms, the roof of which was partly held up by columns of stone. 
Its main walls were built of red brick. This piece of excavation 
was of importance rather because of the number of small objects 
that were found in the work. On either side of the doorway there 
had been carved images of seated lions, one of which remained in 
position, while the other was found inside the building, though its 
pedestal remained in situ. A fine inscription in Meroitic cursive 
writing, surmounted by a winged disc, should eventually 
throw some light on the exact nature of this building; while a more 
fragile and smaller slab, covered on one side similarly with a 
cursive inscription, bears the traces of a royal cartouche on the 
reverse. Amongst other objects found at a deeper level were a 
wooden sundial, with a decoration in the form of the pylon of a 
temple, a small royal statue of dark stone, and the tablet of 
laminated stone pictured on Plate XXII, having on one side the 
Lion God, and on the other side apparently the figure of the King, 
in each case accompanied by panels of Meroitic writing. A small 
carved lion* on a pedestal, about three centimetres in length, and 
a considerable deposit of glazed fragments also were found. 

The Temple called the ‘ Kenisa’ was of much greater size. As 
in the cases described, the entrance was from the East up the slope 
of a mound, and in this case near the surface of the mound there 
were two large columned halls, leading beyond to the shrine, in 


*The frequent recurrence of the Lion-emblem leads one to suppose that it may have 
been the ancient totem of the people of the district. 
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which the altar remained standing and glazed tiles remained upon 
the floor. Some of these tiles were decorated with a triangular 
design in blue and black. The buildings to the South were even 
more extensive, and did not accord with the plans of any other 
Meroitic buildings, though conforming in some details: they seemed 
to have been made, or at any rate used, in the Christian period. But 
in the body of the mound there were found the remains of an earlier 
temple, on which the upper one was closely modelled and super- 
posed; and this lower one was that which seems to have been the 
most important, and belonged to the best period of Meroitic work. 
To excavate this would be to destroy the whole of the uppermost 
building, and for this reason we were content for the present to make 
soundings in the floors and vacant spaces as circumstances per- 
mitted. On reaching the floor of this main temple at a depth of two 
metres, a Meroitic inscription was found upon a smooth slab of 
granite. At the same time, but not in the same chamber, another 
discovery added considerable interest to this excavation. At this 
point two columns had stood which had supported the roof of the 
upper building, and upon digging down to the foundations of these, 
it was found that they consisted of the remains of two gigantic 
columnar statues, the pedestals of which remained in their original 
position. The several portions of these statues had been thrown down 
to make solid bases upon which to build up the later columns, and 
they fitted together with some completeness. They are the statues of 
an Ethiopian king and queen. The skin of the former was painted 
red, and of the latter almost black. The pylon of the main temple 
and the outer walls, at any rate, were constructed of red brick, and 
corresponded with the style of the stone-built pylon of the Sun 
Temple, even to the detail of the rounded ornamental corners, for 
which special bricks had been moulded. Some of the inner walls, 
however, notably those of a chamber below the sanctuary, seemed to 
have been built of brick which had not been baked, at any rate, not 
hard-baked. A second altar was found in the southern group of 
buildings, amid surroundings which could not be very definitely 
traced, and it is interesting to note that upon the eastern side of this 
altar, above the mouldings, there was carved the emblem of the 
solar disc and wings. Another object found upon this mound was a 
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tank of stone decorated at each end with the head and shoulders of a 
lion. 


The Necropolis. Plate XXIII, 2. 


The necropolis, so far as our soundings went, seemed to be divided 
physically into three portions (by shallow valleys formed by the 
rain), and these seemed to correspond roughly with three different 
periods. In the first of these the tombs were covered with mounds of 
sand, or more rarely of sand covered with stones. The entrance was 
down a sloping way, or rough steps, and was usually from the East; 
and under the mound two doorways were generally found leading 
into one and the same chamber. In this the burial would lie, towards 
the southern end. A group of large pottery vases, some as much as 
sixty centimetres in height, would completely fill the northern half 
of the chamber; while ranged around the southern end would be 
vases of rarer quality, whether of black polished ware with incised 
patterns, or of red ware painted with white, or of a highly burnished 
red with marks in relief. Basket work also was found commonly; 
and glass objects rarely.* The excavation of these tombs was 
rendered extremely difficult by the fact that, whether intentionally 
or by accident, the passages and often the chambers, too, had become 
filled with cement, so that the actual digging had to be done with a 
chisel. In the middle portion of the necropolis there were two classes 
of tombs, one resembling that just described, but more often covered 
with stones, the other indicated upon the surface only by a ring of 
stones. In some cases this ring was made of stones of medium size 
brought for the purpose, but in all cases the pebbles within the ring 
had been arranged. In most examples the black pebbles had been 
removed entirely, and in some instances these black pebbles formed 
the ring, leaving the white pebbles within. In a few examples only 
the reverse was the case, the ring being formed of white pebbles and 
the black pebbles remaining scattered inside. The entrance to such 
tombs was not by asloping way, but commonly by cut steps leading 
down to two adjoining parallel passages at a depth of about a metre 
and a half, which gave way on the western side to two doorways, side 
by side, leading to the chamber beyond. In each class of tomb the 
interment was much the same, but some new features had made their 


*We found no support for the story of Herodotus (III, 24) that the dead were 
encased in a kind of glass coffin. 
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appearance. Not uncommonly the deceased had been laid in the 
tomb upon his bed, the decayed wooden frame of which remained, 
as may be seen in the photograph which we publish of tomb No. 307. 
In one case at least a chair or stool was placed within the tomb. Iron 
weapons now made their appearance in quantity, swords, spears, 
arrow-heads, knives, and tools of this metal being freely found.* 
The huntsman’s bow and even his hounds were buried with him. 
These tombs belong to the middle portion of the necropolis. Passing 
further northward a class of interment was found, much more dis- 
tinct in type from those which we have described, than the two 
groups mentioned were from one another. The tomb was smaller; 
the mound also was smaller and less defined. The entrance was 
commonly by a flight of steps, and there was usually only one door. 
No burials were found intact, but a new class of pottery made its 
appearance, a thin and highly attractive painted fabric with con- 
ventional designs in colours; in some cases the ornament was 
attained by repetition of a pattern impressed in the wet clay with a 
stamp. This third group of tombs seems to us to have been the 
latest in date of those which we examined, with the exception of 
some possibly of Christian period, from which nearly all Meroitic 
characteristics had disappeared, and the pottery was commonplace 
and utilitarian only. The pottery and character of the Meroitic 
tombs was distinctive, peculiar, and entirely non-Egyptian. 


_ “It is clear that the account of Herodotus (VII., 69) refers to some other Afri 
tribes. Diodorus shows how generally the term ( Ethiopian ’ was employed. ef Airican 
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REPORT ON A NIGERIAN SKULL 


(PRESENTED BY MR, H. R. PALMER) 


By Dr. W. H. BROAD anv Proressorn PATERSON 


The skull is evidently that of a young adult male. 

The mandible is absent. 

The cranium is characterised by a fairly good frontal rise, and 
by a very abrupt contour in the occipital region. 

On the left side of the frontal bone, at the junction with the 
malar bone, is a flattened vertical projection of bone, continuous 
with the temporal crest. 

The cranial sutures are moderately complex: there are five 
epactal bones in the lambdoidal suture; three in the left limb, two 
in the right. , 

A very small parietal foramen is present on the left side; none 
on the right. 

The incisor, canine, first pre-molar, and wisdom teeth, are 
missing, but their alveoli are present, except that for the right 
central incisor. The teeth which are present are moderately worn. 

Craniometrically, the cranium is mesocephalic, markedly 
dolichocephalic, and metriocephalic. It is also phaenozygous. 
Taking all characters into consideration, one has no hesitation in 
describing it as negroid. 


INDICES 
Vertical index- - - T4 Orbital index - - ~- 100 
Cephalic ,, - - - 697 | Palato-maxillary index 101°7 
Gnathic ,, - - - 104 Dental index - - - 29°5 
Facial ,, - - - 651°6 | Stephano-zygomatic index 83°9 
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DETAILED MEASUREMENTS 


Cranium mm, Face mm. 
Glabello-occipital length - 182 Basi-nasal length - - - 96 
Ophryo-occipital 55 - 180 Basi-alveolar ,, - - - 100 
Naso-occipital 59, 2 = 180 Interzygomatic breadth - 124 
Basi-bregmatic height - - 185 Intermalar ae, - 108 
Minimum frontal diameter 92 Ophryo-alveolar length- - 85 
Stephanic diameter - - - 103 Naso-alveolar jg en = ee 
Asterionic ne - - - 105 Nasal height - - - - 44 
Greatest breadth - - - - 127 Nasal width - - - - - 24 
Horizontal circumference - 500 Orbital ,, - - - = - 386 
Frontal-longitudinal are - 120 Orbital height - - - - 365 
Parietal- 3 fa Le Bidacryal width - - - 26 
Occipital-_,, » - 119 Palato-maxillary Fees - 656 
Total » - 376 Palato-maxillary breadth - 57 
Vertical-transverse ,, - 300 Length of molars and pre- 
Length of Foramen Magnum 37 molars - - - - - 388 


Cubic capacity - - c.c. 1275 


Liverpool A,A.A., Vol. IIT. 
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RECUMBENT EFFIGY 


IN MALTBY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


PLATE XXIV. 
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THE MILITARY EFFIGIES AT MALTBY 
AND BELLEAU IN LINCOLNSHIRE 


By Prorsessor F. P. BARNARD 


WITH PLATE XXIV 


I.—THE MALTBY EFFIGY 


In the church of Maltby-le-Marsh in Lincolnshire there lies a 
fine and little-known military effigy which in respect of one 
important feature shares a peculiarity with only two other such 
English memorials now extant, and may be unique in certain other 
details. It is not known for certain what person the monument 
commemorates, but the equipment fixes its date as being about 1310; 
it may therefore perhaps be attributed to either Robert de Tateshale 
or Sir William de Welle, between whom there was litigation at that 
time as to the right of patronage to the benefice. The length 
of the figure is 6 feet; the extreme breadth across the chest from 
shoulder to shoulder inclusive is 21 inches, rather narrow in 
proportion to the height. I need scarcely say that the sizes of 
effigies are purely arbitrary, and have no relation to the stature of 
the people of their time. The length, for example, of the 93 
wooden effigies still left to us varies from 7 feet 10 inches to 
1 foot 9 inches, and one of the two that reach the former dimensions 
is the figure of a lady. Judging from the size of the armour 
which has come down to our time, and almost all of that is later 
than 1500, the height of those who wore it rarely exceeded 
5 feet 4 inches, and the whole scale of development, of chest, of 
arm, and of leg, was slighter than that of the average man of 
to-day. 

The features are obliterated, but apparently the face was clean. 
shaven, which was then the fashion, and remained so till the middle 
of the century. The figure is in mail and quilted defences, further 
reinforced only by kmnee-cops, whether of plate or of cuir- 
bouilli is uncertain. Leather used for such purposes was 
boiled in oil, then beaten till it was possible to mould it to the 
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required shape, and lastly allowed to dry hard. Froissart 
(Bk. IV, Chap. 20) says that the Moors of Tunis used light targets 
covered with boiled leather, which no spear could penetrate if the 
leather had not been over-boiled. 

This is the period of the establishment of the knee-cop, the 
earliest visible piece of plate armour to be worn; for there is some 
evidence that a small plate known as the ‘ plastron-de-fer,’ a metal 
chest-protector, had long been used under the hauberk or the 
gambeson. The knee, an all-important and easily injured joint, 
and the part of a horseman most exposed to the attack of a foot- 
soldier, the more so since after the middle of the 13th century the 
shield had become shorter, was the first portion of the body to 
receive additional protection by either metal plate or hardened 
leather. A knee-plate was known, indeed, in Scandinavia in the 
12th century, and the improved hollow knee-cop occurs inter- 
mittently on English monuments during the last quarter of the 
13th century; as on our earliest brass, that of Sir John Daubernoun 
the elder, at Stoke D’Abernon in Surrey, the date of which is about 
1277; as on an effigy of 1275, or thereabouts, at Hatfield Broad Oak 
in Essex, to Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had died more 
than seventy years before; and as on the effigy of the same period in 
Salisbury Cathedral to William Longsword the younger, who died 
in 1250, which is well ahead of the fashion in also having elbow 
plates over the mail. But these, and others, are isolated instances 
of what did not become general till the 14th century was some years 
old. 

There is no trace of ornamentation on the knee-cops here, and 
if we could be sure that there never was any, this would perhaps 
suggest that metal, not leather, was represented; for engraving or 
inlaying on plate armour of metal apparently had not yet begun, 
whereas cuir-bouilli was often embossed from the first. There may, 
however, once have been ornament painted on the stone, but now 


worn off. At first the knee-cop was merely fastened over the mail 


trousers, as illustrated in the window painting of the murder of 
Becket in the North Transept of Oxford Cathedral. But its 
introduction soon meant something more than the safeguarding of 
a delicate joint, for it enabled the stiff-kneed mail trousers to be 
cut into two portions: the upper half forming breeches that stopped 
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short above the knee, the lower half forming stockings that began 
below the knee, which now could be more easily bent. This 
severance of the upper and the lower leg armour was not quite a 
novelty; it was the independence won for the knee that was new. 
In the effigy of Longsword the younger the mail trousers are 
divided, but in such a way that the stockings reach to above the 
knee, and the breeches come down over them to below the knee, 
thus giving a double thickness of mail, while on the top of this a 
plate is fastened: other 13th century effigies, among them those of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, in Gloucester Cathedral, and De Vere 
already mentioned, have padded drawers pulled over the knees: 
crippling arrangements, all these, that could not last. A great 
advance, then, was made when the breeches, of whatever material, 
ended above the knee, the lower leg defences began below it, and 
the intermediate space was left free under the knee-cop. 

On the head is the mail coif of the time separate from the 
hauberk, surmounted by a helmet of the basnet class, then just 
coming into vogue, but with a slight ridge, which is carried down 
the back of it. The ridge is of much less elevation than that on the 
head-piece of the oaken effigy to Sir Robert du Bois, at Fersfield in 
Norfolk, who died in 13811, which is midway between skull-cap and 
basnet; but its presence marks out this helmet as being one of a 
type seldom met with, the precursor of the perfected basnet. The 
helmet is moderately conical in form, the pitch being lower than 
it became as the century proceeded, and is exactly that shown in 
Demmin’s Arms and Armour, p. 249, No. 24, which also seemingly 
is slightly ridged, but the drawing is rather rough. Like the latter, 
too, and like the Du Bois example, it is evidently placed over the 
complete mail coif, for there are no signs along its lower edge of 
its being worn, as was the basnet some twenty years later and 
onwards, without a mail coif under it, and with merely a camail, 
or mail neck and shoulder guard, the surviving remnant of the coif, 
laced to it. The head defences here, therefore, are transitional 
between the simple mail coif, with its plate skull-cap either above 
or below it, and the pointed basnet with only a mail tippet 
attached. 

It is well to ve clear about the three stages of the mazl defences 
of the head and neck. First, prior to about 1250, we find the 
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continuous mail hood all one piece with the hauberk, the “ hooded 
hauberk’ as it is sometimes called. This is well shown, without a 
concealing surcoat, by an Illumination of ‘The Loosing of the 
Four Angels’ (Rev. ix, 14) in Royal MS. 19 B. XV at the British 
Museum; and by the medallion of the Siege of Canterbury by the 
Danes in one of the 13th century windows of the N. Trifortum at 
Canterbury Cathedral. The manner of its management at the chin 
and neck we learn from the effigy in the Temple Church of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1231, which shows the 
chin-strip tied up on a level with the left ear; while in an effigy at 
Pershore in Worcestershire, of the same era, this lappet is hanging 
down open. Secondly, we have the more easily adjustable mail 
coif, covering the head, neck and shoulders, and separate from the 
hauberk, as in the effigy under consideration. This arrangement, 
which, besides giving more freedom, doubled the mail over the 
upper part of the chest, does not appear till the second half of the 
13th century. A good example of the headless hauberk which 
accompanies the separate mail coif is given in an Illumination in 
Royal MS. 2B vii, at the Britsh Museum, where the Virgin Mary is 
presenting an outfit to a warrior whom she has just raised from the 
tomb. Sometimes, however, the headless hauberk had a high collar, 
like the ‘ mail standard’ of the 15th century, as on the effigy, in the 
Dominicans Church at Paris, of Louis, Duke of Bourbon, who died 
in 1341. Finally we are left with the camail, or mail tippet, alone, 
as already described, laced to the bottom of the basnet 

Doubtless there was a compensatory strengthening of the 
helmet to make up for the discarding of both the mail 
defence and the plate cap from the head, though it must 
be remembered that the rise in height of the basnet, 
besides offering a better ‘glancing surface,’ interposed a 
space between the top of the head-piece and that of the head, 
whereby the shock of a blow would be much mitigated. Moreover, 
a helm could be worn over the basnet. Perhaps the first appearance 
of the camail on a monument is in the brass of about 1325 to Sir 
John deCreke, at Westley Waterless in Cambridgeshire. The last that 
has been noticed I mention because it occurs in the neighbourhood 
of Maltby: it is in the brass of 1424 to Robert Hayton, Esq., 
at All Saints, Theddlethorpe. But this brass is local work, not up 
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to its date in equipment, and probably copied from earlier models 
in the vicinity which have now disappeared. For the camail had 
been replaced by the plate gorget in the time of Henry IV, the 
transition from the one to the other being admirably shown by 
another, and far finer, Lincolnshire brass, that at Spilsby, of 1410 
or so, to William, 4th Baron Willoughby D’Eresby, who died in 
1409. Next to the head it is likely that a padded cap was always 
worn. We see it in the De Ryther effigy of 1308 given in Pt. ii of 
Hollis’ Monumental Efigies; in illuminations, such as that of the 
13th century from the Album of Willars de Honecort given in 
Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, I, 238; and Froissart (Bk. IV, Chap. 26), 
in relating the death of the Count of Armagnac in 1891, tells how 
he took off his basnet and remained with his head bare save for a 
skull-cap of linen, no doubt quilted. 

The shield borne by our effigy is of the large, slightly-bowed, 
heater shape of the time, similar in outline to No. 5 in Plate I of 
Grazebrook’s Dates of Shields. Its greatest width is 174 inches. 
The base of it is gone to the extent of about a third of the length, 
but by following out the curve of the side we see that it must have 
been from 25 to 27 inches long. The outer surface is perfectly 
smooth, and apparently has never been carved with armorial 
bearings: any such it ever displayed must have been expressed in 
paint, as was commonly the case with effigies in hard limestones, 
heraldic and minuter sculpture becoming more usual when the 
easier freestone took their place as the century progressed. For its 
size relatively to the figure the shield may be compared with that 
in the brass of 1289 to Sir Roger de Trumpington, at Trumpington 
in Cambridgeshire; or that in the brass of 1808 to Sir Robert de 
Setvans, at Chartham in Kent; but it is less bowed than either. It 
is suspended by a strap, or guige, passing over the right shoulder, 
12 inches in width. No buckle is shown on the guige. This shield- 
strap lies generally either over or under the mail coif: here it is 
partly under, partly over, as on the effigy of Sir David de Esseby at 
Castle Ashby in Northamptonshire, who died at some time before 
1268. : 

Round the wrists are straps, five-eighths of an inch wide, 
fastened with small square buckles. Such straps are often found 
on early mail-clad figures: obviously they served to keep the weight 
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of the mail on the arms from incommoding the hands. The 
corresponding straps seen below the knees of similar effigies, as for 
example that in Salisbury Cathedral of William Longsword, Earl 
of Salisbury (natural son of Henry II and Rosamund Clifford), who 
died in 1226, and which in the same way relieved the lower leg, 
naturally are not present in this effigy. 

The hands are placed palm to palm in the attitude of prayer. 
The mail on them has had divided fingers: enough of the hands 
remain to show this. Besides, in date the mail gauntlets with 
divided fingers go with the separate mail coif. Both of these 
advances in the direction of pliability were made in the second half 
of the 13th century. The mail mitten without fingers belongs to 
the earlier continuous hauberk and hood already described. 

Atthe bottom of the hauberk is the customary slit up the front for 
convenience in riding. This slit extends for four inches. Three 
inches of the skirt of a quilted gambeson, generally of leather or 
stout linen stuffed with wool or tow, show below the bottom of the 
hauberk. The quilting, which can just be detected by sight and 
touch on the right side, is stitched down as usual in vertical lines, 
as in the effigy of about 1300 at Ash-by-Sandwich in Kent, and the 
line of the riding-slit coincides exactly with the slit in the hauberk. 
The gambeson relieved the pressure of the mail upon the body, and 
also acted as a deadening buffer against thrusts and blows. It had 
sleeves, which sometimes show at the wrists, as on the effigy at 
St. Peter’s, Sandwich, which is of the first half of the 14th century. 


‘A drawing, made in 1785 by that very industrious and 


distinguished antiquary, Thomas Kerrich, of the bare-headed effigy 
in the Church of the Dominicans at Paris, commemorating Louis, 
Count of Evreux (brother of Philip IV of France), who died in 
1319, shows the top of a gambeson, of the same pattern as ours, 
appearing at the neck as well as on the lower arm. The thighs of 
the Maltby figure are covered with quilted defences of precisely the 
same make as the gambeson, and we may compare with this the 
Setvans brass, and that, of 1348, to Sir John Giffard at Bowers 
Giffard in Essex. 

Below the knee the legs and feet are clad in mail hosen, or 
chausses. The right leg is crossed over the left. It is hardly 
necessary here to allude to the exploded belief that the cross-legged 
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attitude of many of our military figures indicates a Crusader, though 
this is a popular delusion that still enjoys the tenacious vitality 
which is a property of error. It was simply an easy and a natural 
pose, possible for a man in pliable mail, and one which assisted also 
to a free and graceful disposition of the drapery of the surcoat. It is 
found before the first Crusade, and for eighty years after the last; 
it is seen on the tombs of men who, we know, never went Crusading ; 
it is apparently peculiar to England, while Crusaders were not; 
and though there were priestly Crusaders, no ecclesiastic has been 
discovered similarly commemorated. After plate takes the place of 
mail and other pliant defences on the legs, we no longer find this 
position, since it would be unnatural and difficult for limbs locked 
up in steel. 

The left foot of our soldier rests upon a lion, the right upon a 
wyvern, and these beasts are engaged in combat. The wyvern 
resembles that on the seal of Roger de Quinci, Earl of Winchester 
from 1219 to 1264. Its long tail is fancifully twined round the 
right spur. The spurs are prick spurs of the ball and spike shape, 
like those on the well-known kneeling warrior in Royal MS. 2 
A. xxii, fol. 219, in the British Museum, but with longer spikes. 
Their straps are five-eighths of an inch wide. The goad, or prick, 
spur was soon to give way to the rowel, or little wheel, spur, which 
was less likely to inflict a serious wound on a horse. The rowel, 
though, was already known, and had appeared in the 13th century 
on the First Great Seal of Henry III, and on the incised slab to 
Sir John le Botiler, of about 1285, at St. Bride’s, Glamorganshire, 
early instances which have sometimes been overlooked; but it did 
not win its way so far as entirely to supersede the prick spur till 
the middle of the 14th century, from which time the latter 
disappears from the monuments. Both forms occur on the brass, 
of 1347, to Sir Hugh Hastings at Elsing in Norfolk. 

The sword hangs at an angle on the left front of the wearer, as 
was then the mode, a handy enough position for a mounted man, 
across whose left thigh it would lie obliquely. The pommel 
originally would have just touched the left arm, but pommel, hilt 
and quillons are lost, as is the lower third or so of the scabbard. 
The total length of the weapon from pommel to chape inclusive was 
about 3 feet 9 inches. The sword-belt, 23 inches wide, is clasped 
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with a large square buckle, and has a long pendent end. The 
method of fastening the belt to the scabbard differs materially from 
any usually seen. I can myself point to no quite parallel case, nor 
can Mr. Albert Hartshorne, whose monograph on the Swordbelts 
of the Middle Ages we all know. 

The sleeveless surcoat, or ‘ bliaus’ (our modern ‘ blouse’), of 
silk or linen, which protected the armour from sun and rain, longer 
behind than before, but shorter than the cumbrous earlier pattern 
shown on the Great Seal of King John and the First Great Seal of 
Henry III, is of the same character as that on the effigy at 
Ash-by-Sandwich: in fact, is of the common cut at the time. It 
is confined at the waist in the same way by a narrow strap, one inch 
in width, fastened with a small square buckle. The slit behind, to 
render it manageable on horseback, is clearly indicated. 

We now come to another special distinguishing feature which 
makes our effigy of peculiar interest. This isa pair of ailettes (or little 
wings) set at the sides of the shoulders (Plate XALV). Whether these 
additions to the panoply of the late 13th and early 14th centuries 
were defensive, or whether they were purely decorative, is as yet 
undetermined. Any that were for defence must, one would think, 
owing to their unsupported position, have been of metal; but we 
know, from the Roll of Purchases for the Windsor Tournament in 
1278, that some, at any rate, were of leather covered with the cloth 


called ‘carda,’ whatever that was. They appear on a certain 


number of brasses of that period, where they are necessarily placed 
behind the shoulders; the Bacon brass, of about 1320, at Gorleston 
in Suffolk, may be cited as a specimen. But they are known to 
exist on only five stone effigies in England besides this one, and on 
three of these others, namely, those at Clehongre in Herefordshire, 
Ash-by-Sandwich in Kent, and St. Nicholas’ Church at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, they are placed (as perforce on the brasses) behind the 
shoulders. None of the wooden effigies have ailettes. The position 
of the ailettes at the sides of the shoulders in this effigy was 
remarked by the all-observing Hewitt (Ancient Armour, I, 249, and 
II, 176-7), who says that ‘this is the only instance of such an 
arrangement hitherto noticed in our country,’ and compares with 
it the statue of Rudolf von Thierstein at Basle, figured by Hefner 
(Pt. II, Plate 41). It occurs, however, on an effigy of 1302 in 
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Winchester Cathedral, supposed to be a memorial of Gaveston’s 
father, and on a third at Great Tew in Oxfordshire. An example 
in glass, formerly at East Winch in Norfolk, is recorded by Weever 
on Plate D, p. 562, in his Antient Funeral Monuments, and it will 
be found on the Seal of Edward III as Duke of Aquitaine in 1325, 
and on his Great Seal as King in 13827. The knights in the mural 
frescoes in the chapel of the Minutoli family at the Cathedral of 
San Gennaro in Naples wear lozenge-shaped ailettes at the sides of 
their shoulders: a form seen, too, in English paintings. In the 
Tluminated MSS. of those days, ailettes are depicted in either 
position, according as the wearer is represented in profile or full- 
faced, in order to show the armorial bearings generally displayed 
upon them. In the Roll of Arms of those present at the Siege of 
Carlaverock in 1300, Robert de Tony is described as wearing 
ailettes, which, as well as his shield and banner, were charged with 
a red maunch. On Continental incised slabs they are now and 
again found in front of the shoulders. Half-a-dozen cases of this 
are given in Creeny’s Incised Slabs on the Continent of Europe. 
In a 14th century MS. of Lancelot du Lac, in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris, they rest on the shoulders and their tops are 
fixed to the bottom of the helm. The ailettes on this efiigy are oblong 
in form, and measure 12 by 7inches. Like the shield, they bear no 
indications of heraldic carving, so that any coat shown on them 
was probably executed in paint. 

No doubt in its finished and perfect state the whole monument 
was, as usual, coloured, but no traces of painting, gilding, or 


_silvering, can now be found upon it, even in the more protected 


parts. There is a noteworthy absence of any stiffness in the 
treatment of this effigy. For example, as in the De Vere figure 
already mentioned, the folds formed in the mail above the elbow 
by the bending of the arm, and elsewhere, are faithfully rendered ; 
and in this it supplies an instructive contrast to the fine and 


exceptionally well preserved effigy in the neighbouring church at 


Saleby. The mail of the latter is conventional, as is frequently 
found. It fits without a wrinkle, like the costume of a harlequin, in 
a way that would have roused the envy of George IV, and in which 
not a joint could have been moved. 

Under the head of the Maltby soldier are two pillows. The 
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lower one is square, the upper one, much smaller, is lozenge-shaped 
and placed diagonally on the former, and is supported by a pair of 
angels, now much mutilated. The arrangement here, a not 
unusual one, is almost identical with that of the pillows and angel- 
supporters of the effigy in Westminster Abbey of Edmund 
Crouchback, second son of Henry III, who died in 1296, and we 
shall meet with it again at Belleau. 

The important monument I have described is fortunate in its 
present custodian, for The Rev. R. E. H. Duke, the Rector of Maltby, 
who fully recognises its especial value and interest as a contribution 
to the history of military equipment, has most wisely had it railed 
off for protection. 


II.—_THE BELLEAU EFFIGY 


The general condition of the military effigy at Belleau is inferior 
to that of the Maltby figure; but, oddly enough, some of the 
parts wanting in the latter have survived in this. It is broken 
across into two pieces, the fracture being just below the knees, and 
the edges of the break are worn and mutilated, so that at this point 
there is some little loss. In the lower portion of the slab two 
fragments are detached. The date of the monument may be placed 
between 1275 and 1300, and Mr. Massingberd, of South Ormsby, 
suggests that William de Welle, who died in 1289, is perhaps 
commemorated here; Mr. Tatham, of Claxby, is of opinion that it 
is Sir William de Vescy, whose death took place in 1297. No. 44 
in the St. George Roll of Arms of about 1280-95 is William de 
Vessy, who bore Or, a cross sable with a label of 5 points gules. 
The length of the figure is about 6 feet, the measurement across the 
chest and shoulders 19 inches: thus the proportions are more 
slender than those of the Maltby soldier. 

The man is in armour of the ante-plate period, though it is 
possible that the swelling on the right, and only remaining, knee 


may indicate a knee-cop of plate or cuir-bouilli. The coif is. 


separate from the hauberk. The material of the coif and hauberk, 
as of the leg defences, is not clear. No carving representing mail 
or quilted armour appears anywhere, even in the less exposed parts. 
It is hardly conceivable that, had there been such, it could all have 
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disappeared ; therefore, if the figure were originally exhibited as 
in mail, the links must have been painted on the stone, a method 
often employed in the age of the hard limestone monuments. Not 
a trace, however, of any paint remains now. If no depiction of 
mail ever existed here, probably the defences were supposed to be 
of leather, and were coloured accordingly in some flat tint. The 
folds shown in the bend of the right arm would be appropriate to 
either mail or leather. The riding-slit up the front of the hauberk 
extends for three inches. There is no sign of a gambeson 
underneath. 

Round the brow is a narrow strap, or fillet, five-eighths of an 
inch wide. The coif may have been, as I have said, either painted 
in imitation of mail, or coloured to indicate leather, for the metal 
skull-cap in this effigy was supposed to be underneath, not over, 
the coif; otherwise a little below the strap we should find a line 
denoting the bottom edge of the cap, as on the monument, of about 
13825, to Sir Richard de Whatton, at Whatton in Nottinghamshire. 
The skull-cap here is ridged, as is evident by the superimposed coif 
being pushed up by the ridge. Similarly the pointed skull-cap of 
Longsword reveals its presence under his mail coif, though there 
of course by a point, not a ridge. This ridged skull-cap is well 
illustrated on the Whatton effigy, where it is outside the coif. The 
leathern fillet round the temples kept the coif in place, and when 
the latter was of mail must to some extent have relieved the pressure 
on the head. Thus the brow-strap may be compared with the 
kindred straps at the wrists and below the knees of many mailed 
figures. Very often for security these fillets were. threaded 
alternately over and under the mail in sections. This, on a stone 
or wooden figure, would be shown by carving, or by painting, 
according to the style of the monument; but sometimes it seems 
to have been altogether outside, and there are other, less usual, 
ways of arranging it. The brow-strap disappeared as unnecessary 
when the metal skull-cap was extended down the back of the head, 
thus forming the basnet type of helmet. 

The hands are bare, the hauberk stopping short at the wrists, 
and the treatment of them is very striking and vigorous. The right 
hand is at the hilt of the sword, the left grasps the scabbard; the 
dying man, preparing for rest after the battle of life, has just 
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sheathed the weapon for which he has no more use. Mzlicia est vita 
hominis super terram is the inscription over a knight in a 
Penitential in Harleian MS. 3,244. The earliest example of this 
posture, which I believe is not found on any English 
brass, occurs in the effigy in the Temple Church of William 
Marshall the younger, Earl of Pembroke, who died in 1231, where, 
as elsewhere, the position of the right hand leaves no doubt that 
putting up, not drawing, the sword is intended. Many other 
examples might be adduced in proof of this being the meaning of 
the attitude: among them the long posthumous wooden figure at 
Gloucester Cathedral, made in 1280, or thereabouts, in memory of 
Robert, Duke of Normandy, who died in 1135; the Purbeck marble 
effigy of 13805 to Robert de Keynes, at Dodford in Northampton- 
shire; and the effigies of Sir Roger de Kerdeston, who died in 1337, 
and Sir Oliver Ingham, who died in 13438, respectively at Reepham 
and Ingham in Norfolk. The sword before us measured, when 
complete, 3 feet 4 inches over all. The pommel, hilt and quillons all 
remain. The last are straight. The globular pommel, slightly pointed 
at the upper end, where it terminates in a small knob, is grooved 
vertically like that on the Creke brass of about 13825. The scabbard 
has the common gabled top so often seen, as for example in the Rey 
monument of about 1280 at Gosberton in Lincolnshire, and affords 
an early instance of a metal locket, which is here placed near the 
mouth of the sheath, and may be compared with that on a Ros 
effigy of 1285 in the Temple Church. The sword-belt is 14 inches 
wide, and the outline of an oval buckle is faintly discernible. Its 
arrangement resembles that on the figure at Ifield in Sussex of 
John de Ifield, who died in 1317, but there the scabbard has two 
lockets. The nose is gone, but the eyes are in good preservation, 
and, as usual with English effigies, open. Apparently the soldier 
is smock-faced, like his neighbour of Maltby. The right leg has 
been crossed over the left, and the feet rest on a large and boldly- 
designed lion. The only spur visible is a prick-spur of the ball and 
spike pattern. The shield is of the slightly bowed heater shape, as 
at Maltby, but is relatively smaller. Nineteen inches are left out 
of an original length of about twenty-two; the breadth at the top 
is fourteen inches. The shield-strap, three-quarters of an inch 
wide, passes under the coif. The sleeveless surcoat is of the same 
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cut as that worn by the Maltby figure, and is confined at the waist 
by a very narrow strap only half an inch in width. The pillows 
under the head, and their angel-supporters, again are similar to 
those at Maltby. 

The time-battered state of this effigy does not admit of further 
details being given. Yet, in spite of the damage it has sustained, 
it still remains a memorial of great interest, and possesses some 
remarkable features of high artistic merit. It is, of course, not in 
its original place, and its position, close to the South door, exposes 
it to risk. It should be carefully shifted to some part of the church 
in which it would be more secure from further injury. A home 
might be found for it, at little expense, under the South window of 
the chancel, where in all probability it formerly lay. 
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REPORT ON COINS FROM ASIA MINOR 


By J. GRAFTON MILNE 


WITH PLATE XXV. 


The coins described in this report were obtained by Professor 
Garstang during his first expedition to Asia Minor, and are now in the 
Museum of the Institute of Archaeology. At his request I have 
examined them and prepared the following catalogue. 

In order to give as summary an account as possible, I have, in 
nearly all cases, described the coins in -terms of the fullest catalogue 
of coins of the particular class in question available. This, for the 
majority of the Greek coins, is the volume of the British Museum 
Catalogue dealing with each area, and references to these volumes are 
given as BM. Other catalogues used, and the abbreviations for them, 
are :— 

for Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia—Waddington, Recueil 
Général des Monnaies Grecques d' Asie Mineure. (W.) 

for Ephesus—Pinder, Ueber die Cistophoren. (Pinder.) 

for Syria (Seleucid Kings) and Armenia—Babelon, Les Rois 
de Syrie, d’ Arménie, et de Commagéne. (B.) 

for Phoenicia—Rouvier, Numismatique de Phoenicie [Journ. 
Intern. de Numism.]. (Rouvier). 

for Palestine—Madden, Coins of the Jews. (Madden). 

for Edessa—Babelon, Numismatique d’Edesse [Revue Belge 
de Numism., 1892-8]. (Babelon). 

for Egypt—Svoronos, ta voyicpata tod xKpdtovs Tov 

 TroXeuaiwv. (Svoronos). 

for Macedonia (Kings)—Miiller, Numismatique d’ Alexandre le 
Grand. (Miiller). 

for Achaea—Clerk, Coinage of the Achaean League. (Clerk). 

The Roman Imperial Coins are quoted according to Cohen, 
Médatlles Imperiales (C.); the Byzantine according to the new 
British Museum Catalogue (BM). 

In cases where the coin here catalogued differs in minor details 
from that described in the standard catalogue, the reference number 
is given in angular brackets, and is followed by a note of the point of 
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N.B. Nos. IV-V, IX-XIII, X-XV, and XVILI-XIX respectively represent the obverse and reverse of the same coins. 
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difference in round brackets. A few coins which could not be treated 
in this manner are discussed more fully at the end. 

In the later Roman Imperial coins the mint letters in the field or 
exergue are added in round brackets. 

The places where the coins were obtained have been noted in 
square brackets in all instances where they were recorded : these may 
be of some interest, as there is a general presumption that the coins 
would have been found in the neighbourhood of the town where they 
were bought. The following abbreviations are used :— 


Ain. = Aintab. DM. = Derek Maden. 
Alep. = Aleppo. J. = Jiymeh. 
Alex. = Alexandretta. Kai. = Kaisariyeh. 
Bl. = Boghazlayan. Kil. = Killiz. 

BNK = Buyuk Nefez Keui. Yo == Yuzgat. 


In the cases of autonomous Greek coins, I have added the 
approximate date, before the symbol of the metal, in Roman numerals, 
giving the century s.c.: thus,-I-stands for first century B.c. 

A few of the more interesting coins have been selected for 
illustration. 

I have to thank Mr. G. F. Hill of the British Museum for his 
assistance in identifying some obscure specimens. 


The material furnished by this collection, though of course not 
so valuable as if the exact find spots of the coins had been definitely 
ascertained, still serves to indicate the sources of currency in 


Cappadocia, Eastern Cilicia, and Northern Syria at different periods. 


It may be remarked in passing that the evidence of single coins is 
of practically no weight towards showing a regular connection 
between their places of mintage and of discovery, and negative 
evidence—i.e., from the absence of coins—is naturally unsound. 
Subject to this, it is of interest to observe that there is no trace of 
Persian influence among the coins found; the earliest examples are, 
as might be expected, from Lydia (electrum at Bor) and the Greek 
colonies of the coast (silver of Teos and Celenderis at Aintab). 
Alexandrine silver and copper occur, as everywhere in the Eastern 
Mediterranean area; and during the last three centuries B.c. the 
bulk of the currency was apparently supplied from the coinage of 
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the Seleucid kings of Syria, to which were added later the silver 
drachmae issued by the kings of Cappadocia. The only outside area 
which furnishes any number of coins to the collection is Pontus, 
whose plentiful copper coinage in the period of Mithridates the 
Great was spread widely throughout Asia Minor under his dominant 
influence. 

Under the Roman Empire the supply of silver came mainly either 
from Rome or from mints which struck denarii from strictly Roman 
types. The local mints of Caesarea and Antioch were allowed to 
coin silver from their own types; but comparatively few specimens 
of this class are included (five of Caesarea and two of Antioch). The 
copper coinage, on the other hand, was entirely local for the first 
three centuries of the empire; the only two examples of ‘ Imperial’ 
copper which occur (one of Augustus and one of Trajan) are of 
distinctly Syrian fabric. Most of the coins are of the mints of 
Caesarea and Antioch, though other towns of the three districts 
named above are represented, and a few coins of Antioch in Pisidia 
and (at Killiz and Aintab) of Edessa also occur. 

The issues with local types ceased in Asia Minor with the reign 
of Tacitus; but the Imperial coins of the fourth and fifth centuries 
regularly bear indications of the mints where they were struck; 
and thus it is possible to trace the sources of supply. Caesarea no 
longer had a mint; so, naturally, the largest number of coins of 
this period from any one mint is from Antioch (17). Next to this 
comes Cyzicus (12), followed by Constantinople, Heraclea in Thrace, 
and Nicomedia (7 each); from Alexandria there are 4, from 
Thessalonica 3, from Rome 2, and 1 each from Siscia, Tarraco, and 
Arles. The drift of currency would thus appear to be mainly from 
the North-West; the small number of coins from Alexandria 
suggests that there was little commercial connection between Egypt 
and Northern Syria; but, on the other hand, hoards of coins of the 
fourth century from Egypt show a very large proportion of pieces 
from the mint of Antioch; so a more probable explanation is that 
Egypt at this period, as at many others of her history, was a lee 
importer of coin. 

For the first century and a half of the Byzantine colar the “ss 


names of the issuing mints still appear; and in this period. sie 


Constantinople supplies seven of the fifteen specimens catalogued, — 
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the remainder being of Antioch (3), Cyzicus (2), Thessalonica, 
Nicomedia, and Cyprus. It should be remarked, however, that the 
importance of Antioch had considerably diminished at this time, 
through its destruction by earthquake in 526 a.p. and by the 
Persians in 540 a.p. Alexandria also was less likely than before to 
furnish any coins to other countries, as the issues of this mint under 
Justinian and his successors were on a different basis from those of the 
rest of the Empire. 


GREEK. 


Pontus. Amisus. I A; W.178; W. 29! [Kai.]; W. 36 [Kai]; 
W. 447 [DM]; W. 44°; W. 44? [Kai.]. 
Kings. Polemo II ®; W. 35 (year 19). 
Paphlagona. Sinope. II] AR; (drachm, legend defaced) [DM]: 
IA; W. 67. 
Bithyma. Kings. Prusias Il #1; W. 25! [BNK]. 
Ionia. Ephesus. II AR; <Pinder 29> (in f., +, ie. 6.) [Ain.]. 
Teos. VI R®; BM. 1 [Ain.]. 
Caria. Cos. 1 A; BM. 99. 
Pamphylia. Side. II/I #1; BM. 64 [Kai.]; BM. 66. 
Pisidia. Antiochia. Caracalla4i; <BM.42> (0. IMPCAESMA/R 
ANTONINVSA: R. G ENCLCAE ANTIOCH) 
[Bor]: Gordianus III #; <BM. 87> (O. Headr.: R. 
CAESAN TIOCHCOL) : Philippus Il 41; <BM. 118> 
(Rk. ANTI OCHI COL, in field, 8 R). 
Cilicia. Aegeae. II/I #; <BM.12> (R. AP in field) [Ain.]. 
Anazarbus. Diadumenianus 4; (see below, p. 96) [Ain.] 
(Plate XXV, 1). 
Celenderis. V 2; <BM. 4> (O. type 1) [Ain.] (Plate XXV, 
ind) 
Flaviopolis. Elagabalus © ; (see below) [Ain.] (Plate XXV, 
£11). 
Soli-Pompeiopolis. III/Il #; <BM. 87> (R. Wand = in 
field): I Z; <BM. 54> (R. X% in field). 
Tarsus. Gallienus #; BM. 827. 
Elaeussa Sebaste. I 4; BM. 5 [Kai]. 
Lydia. Kings. Alyattes ? El; BM. 2 [Bor.]. 
G 
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Sardis. II Z; <BM. 10/215 (R. ¥ in field); BM. 48 [Kai]. 

Phrygia. Apamea. I #; BM. 44. 

Epikteteis. I 4; BM. 7. 

Galatia. Tavium. Julia Domna 7; (see below, p. 96) (Plate 
XXV, Iv, v). 

Cappadocia. Kings. Ariarathes IV ®; BM. 6? CY.) BM 2o. 
BM. 16?: Ariobarzanes I R; <BM.6> (R. —MAIOY, 
in field, AP) [DM]; <BM. 14> (R. in field A and ? KE) 
[DM]: Ariobarzanes III R; BM. 1: Ariarathes X AR; 
BM. 2 [BL]; 4; <BM. 4 (R. [BA]2IAEO> 
[AP]IAPA@OT) [Bor.]. 

Caesarea. Vespasianus A; BM.17[Bl.]: Trajanus R; <BM. 
58> (20 mm.): Hadrianus ®; BM. 140: Antoninus 
Pius A; (see below); ©; <BM. 164> (R. KAICAPE 
TIL A PYAIE€TI‘:): Lucius Verus 4; (see below): 
Caracalla ®; (see below); 4; <BM. 272> (R. MATPOII 
KAICAPE€, no garland); <BM. 274> (R. MHTPOII 
KAICAPIA, no star, altar garlanded) [Ain.]; (see 
below) [Bor.] (Plate XXV, v1): Severus Alexander # ; 
<BM. 809> (O. AVKCEOV AA— R. MHTP O K 
AICA); <BM. 318> (R. NHTP O K AICA) [Bor.]; 
<BM. 330> (O. —HANA, bust laur.. R. MHTPO 
KAICAP); <BM. 880> (O. —SANAP, bust laur., R. 
MHTPO KAICAP) [Ain.]; <BM. 882> (O. —CEOV 
AA€ERAN, R. MHTP O K AICAP); <BM. 834> (0. 
—ANAP, R. — | AICAPIA | CNEOK | €TZ); <BM. 
836> (R. —CAP): Gordianus III ©; <BM. 844> (0. 
AVKMANT POPATANOCCE, Head r.); BM. 346 [Bor.]; 
BM. 346 ; <BM. 346> (R. MHTPOKAICBN6). 

Tyana. Septimius Severus #; (see below, p.97). (Plate 
XXY, vi). 

Commagene. Zeugma. Antoninus Pius #; BM. 2 [Ain.]: 
Philippus IT 4; BM. 45 [Ain.]. (Plate XXV, vm). 

Cyrrhestica. Cyrrhus. Antoninus Pius Z ; <BM. 9> (R. in field, 

, A): Philippus II # ; BM. 34 [Ain]. (Plate XXV, xtv). 
= Hieropolis. Severus Alexander £ ; (see below, p.98). (Plate 
KAN oR eI) 3 
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Seleucts and Pieria. Antiochia. Pseudo-autonomous & ; <BM. 
26> (R. [KJAIAVTO-) ; BM. 38 [Kil.]; BM. 41 [Kil.]; 
<BM. 47> (R. in field ? cornucopiae) [Kil.]; BM. 48 ? 
[Kai.] BM. 51? [Kil.]: Proconsular 7; BM. 63 
[Kil.]; BM. 63; BM. 69 [Ain.]; BM. 71 [Ain]; 
BM. 76; BM. 87; BM. 87; BM. 102: Augustus A; 
BM. 135: Tiberius ©; BM. 159 [Kil.]: Claudius 
#; BM. 167 [Kil.]: Nero R; BM. 170[BL.]; 4; BM. 
183 [Kil.]: Trajanus 7; BM. 281? [J.]; <BM. 282> 
(R. T below) : Antoninus Pius 7 ; <BM. 825> (0. head 
bare) [Kil.]: Diadumenianus ©; <BM. 408> (0. —OC, 
R. pellet instead of star) [Kil.]: Elagabalus Bill; 
<BM. 420> (R. eagle’s head r.); 4; <BM. 426> 
(O. —KAIMAV ANT—) [Kil.]; <BM. 486> (O. 
A[ JNTONIN O GC, Bust r. laur.) [Ain.]; <BM. 4385 
(O. AVTKMAV ANTONINOG, Bust r. bareheaded) [J.]; 
<BM. 457> (O. —AVPH ANTONEINOC, R. —-X€0O 
NMHTKO): Severus Alexander A; <BM. 468> (O. 
AVTKAT [ ] €BANAP C, Head 1, rad.) [Kil.]; 
<BM. 4825 (O. —ANAPOC) [Kil.]: Philippus Il &; 
BM. 564 [Kil.]. 

Gabala. Caracalla AS; <BM. 18> (O. AVKAIMAP 
ANTGOININO NOC C6) [Ain.] (Plate XXV, x, xv). 
Laedicea ad Mare. Antoninus Pius 4; <BM. 73?> 

(R. in field 1. ? 4’). 
Rhosus. I A); (see below, p. 98). (Plate XXV, x1, xm). 
Seleucia Pieria. II A; <BM. 11> (RB. above, BYK) [Alex.] 
(Plate XXV, xvi, xvm): Pseudo-autonomous A; 
BM. 31: Antoninus Pius 4; <BM. 47> (O. ] 
AIAANTO NEINOCCEB[, Head r. laur.). 

Syria. Seleucid Kings. Seleucusi #; <B.61> (RK. B. beneath) ; 
B. 88; B. 38 [Kil.]: Antiochus I #; B. 153; 
B. 157/63? (monogram defaced) [Alex.]; ? : Seleucus 
Ill #; B. 811 [Ain.]: Antiochus III ®; B. 396 ? 
Seleucus IV #; <B. 479/84> (R. to 1. ? A) [Ain.]: 
B. 487 2? ; B. 492 ?: Antiochus IV &; B. 581 [Ain.]; 
B. 598 [Ain.]; B. 598 [Kil.]; B. 624 [Kil.]: Demetrius 
I #; B. 726 [Ain.]; B. 726 [Kai]; B. 726 [Kil.]; 
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B. 783 [Alep.]; B. 788 [Kil.]: Alexander I #; B. 847?: 
Antiochus VI ©; BM. 89 [Kil.]; B. 1007; B. 1011 
[Ain.]; B. 1011; B. 1036 [Alep.]: Tryphon 4; B. 1047 ; 
Antiochus VII 4; <B.1065> (R. sceptre below) [Kil.]; 
B. 1084 ? [Alep.]; B. 1097 ? [Kil.]; B. 1067 ff. (date 
effaced) [Ain.]: Alexander II A; B.1261 ? ; B. 1271 
[Alep.]; B. 1807: Cleopatra and Antiochus VIII #; 
BM. 9 [Kil.]: Antiochus VIII Z; <B.1870/3 ?> (date 
effaced) [Kil.]; B. 1878?; B. 1886? [Kil.]: Antiochus 
IX AM; B. 1475 [Kil]; 4; B. 1459; <BM. 29> 
(R. AIS) [Ain.]: Antiochus XI M; <B. 15388> 
(R. beneath throne, P) (Plate XXV, xvm, xIx): 
Philippus A; B. 1546; <B. 1555> (R., in ex., M ?) 
[Ain. ]. 

Armenia. Kings. Tigranes I M; B. 8; <B.8/11> (R. on rock, 
T) [Ain.]. 

Phoenicia. Aradus. IV ®; Rouvier 4 [Ain.]: Il ®; Rouvier 
210 [Ain.]. 

Palestine. Judaea. 1st revolt 2; Madden 11 [Ain.]. 


Mesopotamia. Edessa. Macrinus #; <Babelon 40> (R. 
border of dots, no wreath) [Ain.]: Severus Alexander ©; 
<Babelon 67> (O. AVTKAIMAVCEAAECE—, R. 
MHTKOAE€A €CC—) [Ain.]: Gordianus III and Abgarus 
X #,; Babelon 96? [Ain.]; <Babelon 97> (O. AVTOK 
KMANT—) [Kil.]. 

Rhesaena. Decius #; Mionnet 197 ? [Kil.]. 
Egypt. Ptolemaic Kings. Ptolemaeus VI ; Svoronos 1399. 


Thessalia. Federal. I1 ®; <BM. 54/60> (R. above, ITO 
[QNO® ?]) [Kai.]. 

Macedonia. Kings. Philippus II £; (symbol defaced) : Alexander 
A; Miller 1284 [DM.]; (drachm, defaced) [Ain.]; 
Miller 208?[Y.]; (drachm, defaced); 4; (defaced) 


[Ain.]; (defaced): Philippus III M; Miller 26: 
Antigonus I #. 


Achaea. Federal. A, Clerk 192 [Kai.]; Clerk 198. 


A : 


‘ 
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Roman ImpeEriat. 

Augustus. AL; C. 84 [DM.]. 

Tiberius. A; Co 16. 

Titus. A; C. 309 [DM.]. 

Domitianus. AM; C. 236 [DM.]; C. 292 [Y.]. 

Trajanus. AX; C.9; C.80: A; C. 122. 

Hadrianus. M; C. 885; C. 1812 [DM.]; C. 1858. 

Antoninus Pius. A; C. 872? [Kil.]. 

Faustina senior. ®; C. 104. 

M. Aurelius. AL; C. 451 [Kil.]; C. 618 [Y.]. 

Commodus. A; C. 325? [DM.]; C. 887 [Y.]; C. 775. 

Sept. Severus. AM; C. 606. 

Julia Domna. AR; C. 14[DM.]. 

Geta. A; C. 44 [Bl.]. 

Diadumenianus. AR; C. 21 [DM_]. 

Elagabalus. ®; C. 246 [Kai.]. 

Julia Maesa. M; C. 45 [Kai.] 

Severus Alexander. AR; C. 88 [Kai.]; C. 231 [Kai.]; C. 401 
[Kai.]; C. 576 [Kai.]. 

Julia Mamaea. ®M; C.17; C. 17 [Kai.]; C. 85 [Kai.]. 

Gordianus III. M; C. 120: Bill.; C. 98 [Kai.]; C. 105 [Kai.]; 
Cr t60: | Kar}; C..287 [Kai.|;°C. 819 [Kai.]; 02 819 
[Kai.]; C. 858 [Kai.]; C. 404 [Kai.]. 

Aemilianus. Bill. ; C. 2 [DM.]. 

Valerianus. Ai d.; C. 152 [Ain.]; C. 189 [Bor.]. 

Gallienus. i d.; C. 1173 ? [Bor.]. 


Salonina. Ed.; C.4 (aq). 
Claudius Gothicus. /£ d.; C. 136 [J.]. 


Aurelianus. AE d.; C. 198 ay [DM.]. 
Probus. £ d.; C. 87 [Bor.]; C. 87 (gq) [Bor.]; 0. 509 (55) 


[Ain.]}. 
Diocletianus. A; 0. 84 (3) [Ain]; ©. 24 (F) [J.]; ©. 438 
ens [Bor.]. 


Mawimianus. 2; ©. 54 (=) [¥.]; C. 187? (x55) [Bor] 
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Galeriua BiG, (“1 *). 
Constantius I. E; C. 20 Gar 5) [Bor.]. 


Helena, #; C. 12 (auaren) vee (rant): 


T 
Maximinus. H; 0.28 (ka) [Y.]; C. 127 (ais) ( [Ain.}. 


or 
Liciniue. B; 0. 10 (gig) [¥1; ©. 74 (Guawm) [Bor]; 


C. 97 (sanz) 3 C. Us Gay C. 118 ee [Alep.}. 
x 
Licinius junior. HB; 0. 21 (sex5) [¥-1s C. 89 (garg) [Alep.} 
Constantinus I. Ai; C. 91 (sks) [Ain.]; C. 249 fae 
[Ain.]; OC. 254 cree, [Alep.]; C. 254 Serr 
[Kai]; 0. 254 (sama); ©. 254 (Gugq) [Bor]; C. 800 


(218) [Bor]; C. 454 (aarp) [Alep]; ©. 454 


(Saux); C- 454 (Summ); C. 404 (ape) [Alep]; 
C. 457 (samp); ©. 525 (sq) (9-1; 0. 716 (aaa); 
Gaqi6 (=) 13. 
Constantinopolis. “2; C. 21 (scam) [Alep.]; C. 21 
(sama) 3 C. 21  [Y.] 
Urbs Roma. #; C. 17 igonce) RAREST ESSE, (errr 
[Ain.]; C.17 (gare); 0.17 (See) [Raid 
Crispus. H; 0. 41 (gg) [¥]; C. 65 (Spgp) [Ain]; ©. 128 @ 
[¥.]; C.125 (Spayaz) [Alep-]. 
Constantinus II. AL; C. 122 ae C. 165 ( 


ae 

Constantius II. A; C. 39 (aaa) [Bor.]; C. 46 (a) [Alep.]; 
C. 46 es [Ain.]; ©. 46 (a5) [¥.]; 0. 46 (41) 
[Bor]; ©. 48 (gymgs) [¥.]; ©. 48 (gaz) [Kai]; 
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C. 92 (aaa) [Bor]; ©. 168 (sax) [Bor]; 
C. 885 (sirup) [Bor] 


Valens. &; C. 47 (sep) [Bor]; C. 47 (2) [Bor.]; C. 47 (2) 
[Kai.]. 


Gratianus. A; 0.8 See C57 [J.]. 

Theodosius. #; C.5 (coygp); C. 6 (7) [Bor.]; 0. 14 (Saas) 
[Yl ©.19: (conz)s C- 19 (song) [Ain]; 6.80 
aes AF C. 30 (Gisele 

Honorius. A; C. 26 aa C. 56 (onan) 3 C. 56 Csaaza)- 

Arcadius. 2; a 


BYZANTINE. 


Anastasius I. AL; BM. 71. 


Justinianus I. MN; BM. 22[Kil.]; A‘; (see below, p. 98); <BM. 
107/9> (O. —NVSPPAV, R., below, A); <BM. 116> 
(R., to r., Xe) [Kil.]: BM. 185; BM. 252 [BNK]; 
BM. 822 ? [Alex.]; BM. 325 [Ain.]; BM. 410? [Kil.] ; 
<BM. 419> (R. EL) [BNK.]. 


Justinus II. /Z; BM. 89 ?[J.]; BM. 106 [Kil.]; BM. 137 [J.]; 
<BM. 176/9> (O. DN IVS TINVSPPA) [Kil.]. 


Mauricius. 7; <BM. 41> (O. DNMAVRC TIbERPPAVG) 
[BNK]; <BM. 56> (&. onr., U, beneath, A) [J.] 


Heraclius. A; BM. 168 [J.]; BM. 278? [Kil.]. 
Constans IJ. AX; BM. 101? [BNK]. 

Johannes I. 2; BM. 16 [J.]. 

Romanus III. A; BM. 4. 

Theodora. #; BM. 6 [Kil.]; BM. 6 [BNK]. 
Constantinus X. AE; BM. 25[BNK]; BM. 85 [Y.]. 
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The following coins cannot readily be described in terms of the 
standard catalogues, and so must be treated in more detail :— 


Anazarbus (Cilicia). 

O. MOIIANTONINOCAIAAOVMENIANOCK (commencing 
on l.). Bust of Diadumenianus r., bareheaded, wearing paluda- 
mentum and cuirass, showing back: border of dots. 

R. A NAZA PBOVMHTPOTIO AE€QC (commencing on 1|.). 
Two figures of Nike, winged, each wearing long chiton with 
diplois, facing and holding between them oval shield supported 
on short pole: in field, by pole,’ B: border of dots. Pl. XXYV,1. 

AZ, 29 mm., 11:11 grammes. Aintab. 

(cf. Invent. Waddington, nos. 4131/2). 


Flaviopolis (Cilicia). 

O. MAVPAN[TONINOC? ] (commencing on 1.). Bust 
of Elagabalus r., laur., wearing paludamentum and cuirass, 
showing back: border of dots. : 

R. P®AAVIO [ ] (commencing on 1.). The Dioscuri 
standing, nude, bodies turned slightly outwards, heads inwards ; 
each rests inner hand on hip, outer on spear: above heads, stars ; 
border of dots. Pl. XXYV, mr. 

A, 23 mm., 7°37 grammes. Aintab. 


Tavium (Galatia). 

O. IOVAIAAOM NACEBACTH (commencing on |.). Bust 
of Domna r., draped, with hair in waves at sides and plaited flat 
at back: border of dots. Pl. XXV, trv. 

R. CETPOTA O VIANON (commencing on 1.). Tyche stand- 
ing to front, head L., turreted, wearing long chiton and peplos, 
resting r. hand on rudder and holding cornucopiae on |. arm: in 


field, © i : border of dots. Pl. XXV, v. 
A, 27 mm., 11°49 grammes. 
(cf. Mionnet 160—a similar type except for absence of date 
in field of reverse). 
Caesarea (Cappadocia). 


O. AN TW[NINOC] CEBACTOC (commencing below head 
on |.), Head of Antoninus Pius r., laur. : border of dots. 
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R. VITATB IIATITATP (commencing on 1.). Mount 
Argaeus: on summit, nude figure standing to front, holding in 
r. hand globe, in 1. sceptre: border of dots. 

A, 21 mm., 6°54 grammes. 

O. AVTOVHPOC [C]JEBACTOC (commencing on |.). Head 
of L. Verus r. laur.: border of dots. 

R. [KAICAPEGN] TITPAPPAIG (commencing on 1.). 
Mount Argaeus, culminating in tall peak with conical top: in ex., 
[E]TB: border of dots. 

Z, 21 mm., 7°80 grammes. 

O. AYKMAY ANTONEI (commencing on 1.). Bust of 
Caracalla r. laur., wearing paludamentum and cuirass, showing 
back: border of dots. 

Rh. MHTPKAIC (commencing on 1.) Mount Argaeus: in 
ex., ETIB: border of dots. 

AR, 17 mm., 2°92 grammes. 

O. AYKAIMAYPHAI ANTGJNINOC (commencing on 1). 
Youthful head of Caracalla r. laur.: border of dots. 

R. Agalma of Mount Argaeus on base: on either side, 


agonistic urn: above, eae A@._. .: below urns, KOI NOC: 


in ex., ETIT. 
ZE, 28 mm., 13.07 grammes. ‘Bor. 
(cf. Imhoof Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 419, no. 191, and BM. 
280 of Geta). 


Tyana (Cappadocia). 


O. AVTKACEI CEOVHPOC (commencing on |.). Head of 
Severus r., laur.: border of dots. 

R. TVANEQ[N] TITTIEKACVKA (commencing on 1.). 
Perseus standing to front, head 1., nude, resting r. hand on 
harpe, bag slung over 1. arm: in field, ET A: border of dots. PI. 
XXV, vi. 

fi, 22: mm., 9°24 grammes. 

(cf. Mionnet, 226 and Invent. Waddington, 6818. The end 
of the legend on the rev. is possibly -KA, as given by Mionnet, 
but may be a monogram.) 


TNO PAS oo La a VN YT eerie G anh te 
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Hieropolis (Cyrrhestica). 

O. AVTKAIMAPAVP CEAAEBANAPOC (commencing 
on|.). Bust of Severus Alexander r. laur., wearing paludamentum 
and cuirass, showing back: border of dots. Pl. XXYV, rx. 

R. @EAC[CV] PIACIEPOIIO AITON (commencing on 1). 
Atergatis, wearing turreted headdress, chiton, and peplos, seated 
l., with head turned r., on lion walking r.; in r. hand, sceptre : 
border of dots. Pl. XXV, xm. 

Zi, 27 mm., 15:00 grammes. 

(cf. Mionnet 538.) 


Rhosus (Seleucis). 
O. Bust of Tyche of the city r., veiled and turreted: behind, 
palm: border of dots. Pl. XXYV, x1 


POZEOQN 
R. pee As, (on r. downwards) KAIAZYAO[ ] (onl. 


downwards). Columnar figure standing to front, crowned with 
horns, holding in r. hand harpe, in 1. thunderbolt: base flanked 
on either side by bull couched outwards, above which pilei 
surmounted by stars: whole in wreath. Pl. XXV, x11. 

#E, 20 mm., 8°80 grammes. 

(cf. Imhoof Blumer, Monn. Gr., p. 440, no. 8. The legend 
on his specimen ends OY.M, and there is a monogram under the 
base of the statue: the specimen now described is struck on too 
small a flan, but it does not appear to have had the monogram.) 


Justinianus I. 
O. DNIVSTINIANVSPAVG (commencing on 1.). Bust of 
Justinianus r., diad., wearing paludamentum and cuirass. 


R. BCOWM CORDI (commencing on 1.). I, above and on 
either side of which a cross: in ex., ANTI: border of dots. 


#, 21 mm., 4°56 grammes. 


(cf. Pinder and Friedlander, Die Miinzen Justinians, p. 33.) 
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CUNEIFORM TABLETS FROM YUZGAT, BOGHAZ KEUI. 
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NOTES UPON THE FRAGMENTS OF 
HITTITE CUNEIFORM TABLETS FROM 
YUZGAT, BOGHAZ KEUI 


(WITH PLATES XXVI-XXVIII) 
By THEOPHILUS G. PINCHES 
1; 


The upper left-hand corner (obverse) and lower left-hand corner 
(reverse) of a large and -well-baked tablet. Height 10 centimetres, 
width 38 millimetres. Colour grey. The obverse has portions of 
twenty-four lines of writing, divided into six paragraphs of seven, two, 
four, two, three, and six lines respectively ; the second and third being 
separated from each other by a double ruled line. The reverse has 
the remains of twenty-seven lines of writing, and the edge below two 
lines, the whole divided by ruled lines into fifteen paragraphs of lengths 
varying from one to three_lines. The text on the reverse and edge 
gives the remains of the last column. 


Obverse. 


Lines 1 and 2. Alternative renderings would be ‘the city Hatti’ 
(or ‘the city of Hattu’) and ‘the gods of the city Hatti’ (or ‘of 
Hattu’), 

Line 4. Possibly 2 1-1 5 meat, ‘2 thousand 5 hundred.’ 

Line 5. The character beneath li (line 4) may be a form of the 
Assyrian EYr, lul, etc. With the pronunciation of niru it stood for 
‘chanting priest,’ or the like. 

Line 7. After the lost first word (or words) there is an erasure, 
and the word following that (the only one on the line) seems to be 
i-ia-an (?). Compare i-ia-an-zi in the large fragment from Yuzgat 
(Obverse, line 7). © 

Line 8 (2nd paragraph). The first character, of which only part 
_of a ‘corner-wedge’ remains, may have been ~Jx, ti, or }{<, Za, 
and seems to be followed by the character having the value of kar or 
gan. ‘The remaining characters read sa sUKKAL Sari an-da, the words 
in small capitals being the Assyrian for ‘minister (or messenger) of 
the king.’ 
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Line 9. If the characters after ‘100 (or ‘200’) Susi’ have their 
old Babylonian meaning, the amount would be ‘ 853,’ measured by the 
qa. The word on the break seems to be targa— 1853 (2854) ga of 
targa.’ The double division-line probably indicates a complete change 


of subject. 
Line 10 (8rd paragraph). The third character may possibly be 
sag (= résu, ‘head’)—Ana résé ilani al Haiti, ‘to the chiefs (and) the 


gods of Hattu’ (an Assyrian phrase). 

Line 11, The space after kue should be a little wider. After this 
damaged portion is the last wedge of (apparently) the fourth character 
of the line. This is followed by dur-bi (or be*) and a word in the 
plural. The broken character at the end may be completed as aRKI- 
pa, probably ‘afterwards’ (see No. II, lines 11 and 12). 

Line 12. Asan Assyrian phrase this line would read lisanu sa 
awélé Sangi Istar sa, ‘ the tongue of the men of the priest of IStar of . . .’ 

Line 18. The first character may be <, u, &, 4i, or \ gam, 
and the second seems to be lw, making the word ulu or Zilu. The 
third and fourth are kuis. The final character (after <]~=}) is \, 
either gam, or part of some other character. 

Line 16 (5th paragraph). The first character is sar, making the 
word sarras. A single wedge follows, with four wedges (f¥) after 
it. As upright wedges preceding units generally stand for isten susu 
(‘one soss’), the number is probably ‘64’—‘ an amount of 64 ingots 
(lit. ‘ bricks’) of silver for the god . . . ’ (or ‘ goddess’). 

Line 17. ‘An amount (?) of 4 ingots of silver for the god ... ’ 
(or ‘ goddess ’). 

Line 18. The third character is apparently sar: Sarpa-Lamassi 
or Sarkat-Lamassi. 

Line 20. The name of the god is written U-sukkal-tim (?)-gal (?). 
Is it possible to identify U-sukkal with Pap-sukkal, the minister of 
Enlila, ‘the older Bel’? 

Line 21. The first character is doubtful, but looks like that used 
for Istar (see line 12, and compare No. II, line 10). 

Line 28. The first word is sar-as, apparently for Sarras, as in 


lines 19 and 20. The character after >>} is written like the Assyrian 
Y, lis. 


sa a bi 5 ><, be. 
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Reverse. 


Line 1. Alternative reading: 1 ma-na, ‘one mineh.’ 

Lines 2-5. ~+)] differs from the character for city on the 
obverse, and may, therefore, be zu (Assyr. ~=]Y). In this case the 
reading in line 2 would be: ‘1 zu-su-*’; in line 8: ‘14 zu-su-*’ (see 
lines 4 and 5); line 4: ‘10 zu-su-ri (?)’; line 5: ‘20 zu-su wt.’ 

Line 6. ‘The daughter of Pal-lu (?).’ 

Line 8. The name is that of a people or class—probably Limeyas 
(the first character after the determinative prefix differs from sar in 
lines 16-20 of the obverse, otherwise Sarmeyas would be possible). 

Line 9. The ‘8 bronze tablet(s)’ are followed by the numeral ‘2.’ 

Line 10. Nw (? Assyr. saumu) followed by the ideograph for ‘1’ 
with en, its Semitic phonetic complement (1Srnn). Possible rendering 
‘1 image.’ The character following may be it (?). 

Line 11: ‘2 tapal.’ Line 12: £¥« is possibly the Babylonian 
Pk, na(m)gar or lamga,* and is followed by un. Line 18: Sa na. 
Line 14: ‘5 zu.’ 

Line 15. An upright wedge followed by en (? the Semitic ist-en, 
“one ’—see line 10), or the beginning of a man’s name: En-*-*. 

Line 16. The first character is possibly <t-, si, or Pan, 
‘before’; or, if the horizontal wedge be not really intended, ‘11 <] 
an-*,’ or ‘and’ with the name of a man following. ~>Y may be 
read either an- (An-) or as the determinative prefix for the name of a 
god. 


Line 17: ‘1 bronze...’ Line 18: ‘1 ma-’ (? mana—see line 
1 and the edge, below). Line 19: ‘2 zu-*.’ Line 20: ‘1,.... ; 
(wooden object or tree). Line 21: ‘1 image (?) of. . . ’ (cp. line 10). 


Line ‘22: ‘1 zar-*.’ Line 28: ‘5 stttar. Line 24: ‘1 Sitter.’ Line 
25: *‘2heads of. . .’ 

Line 26. ‘1 bronze titis.’ 

Line 27. The numeral Y is very carelessly formed. The 
characters which follow are wru-su (‘bronze + hand’) kin-gal, which 
might be rendered ‘ offertory-dish of the kin-gal.’ Kingalis Sumerian, 
and I have regarded it as probably meaning ‘steward’ (Amherst 
Tablets, vol. I, p. 82: kingal turturéne, ‘the junior stewards,’ and 
kingal dingiréne, ‘the steward(s) of the gods’). The absence of the 


* See also No. II, line 3. In Assyro-Babylonian texts, na(m)garu means ‘ carpenter. 
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determinative for ‘man’ in all three cases implies that the kin-gal was 
some object or utensil, but the accompanying expressions in the text 
referred to indicates a title or description of an office. 

The edge seems to give a kind of colophon. The first character 
looks as if it might be <><, kam—perhaps the Hittite word for 
‘total,’ followed by ‘7 mana.’ In the second line on the edge the first 
character is doubtful. After that, however, are clear traces of 
SARRANI Su-Si (?), ‘kings a soss (?)’—‘60 kings,’ which would seem to 
indicate that the text is a tribute-list 


II 


The lower left-hand portion (obverse) of a tablet of moderate size, 
inscribed with the left-hand halves (nearly) of sixteen lines of very 
small writing in six paragraphs of four, one, one, three, three, four 
lines of writing, the first and last paragraphs being incomplete. The 
reverse is blank, but has at its upper end about ;% in. of the ruled 
line indicating the end of the text, and showing that the amount of 
inscription thereon was small. The height of the fragment is 49°5 
mm., and the width 51 mm. Colour grey, resembling unbaked clay. 

Line 1. The first character is the sign for ‘ king.’ 

Line 2. The sign pi is written in two ways, =]- and *Y- — 
it remains to be seen whether they indicate different syllabic values. 

Line 8. It seems probable that ~Y is du. For £-¥< see 
No. I, line 12 of the reverse—it is possibly a form of ¥}<, nagar 
(namgar), lamga. 

Line 4. Here we have again >], as in the preceding line, 
followed by }¥. The last character but two may be -~, 4al, as 
the thick end is apparently doubled. 

Line 6 (paragraph 3). It is doubtful whether the first character 
is ti, as the left-hand ‘ corner-wedge ’ should be attached to the lower 
part of the upright (-\<, as in the preceding line, not ~)<). 
The 6th character is 3za, ‘to be lucky,’ or paqrp (Professor Sayce). 

Line 7 (paragraph 4). There is a ‘ corner-wedge’ of the character 
preceding Sar, ‘king.’ The fourth sign is gan or kar. The seventh 
character is doubtful—besides ->], 'E], ma, is possible. The 
character after Saris ma. Here we have Walas again, followed by the 
city Pisab (?), or Wasab (?). 
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Line 8. . . . nu(?)-wm kis-kat-ta-ri na-at-mu, etc. 

Line 9. Another possible division of the words is far (or mur)- 
na-tn na-at-ta-sa. The character at the end seems to be ri¥ (s) or sag. 

Line 10 (paragraph 5). The last character but two seems to be 
na, notwithstanding that its form differs from its other occurrences. 
I feel inclined to divide as follows: ina al Alalfa ana ilu Istar, ‘in the 
city of Alalha, to [Star ...... > It is noteworthy that i-na here is 
written as in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I. 

Line 11. The character after >, lum, is the same as in line 
13, namely, the archaic form of =, béltu, ‘lady.’ An-lum BEUTI-1A, 
‘the divinity my lady,’ apparently refers to I8tar. Notwithstanding 
its difference of form, the next character may be =<JJ, is (is-tap-pa-an). 
The character at the end is apparently ===, kan (or £i). 

Line 12. The first character is doubtful—it may be a badly- 
formed >]], en. 

Line 18 (paragraph 6). The third character is BELTU, as in line 
11. ‘The last character of the line seems to be the same as that at the 
end of line 10, but more carelessly written. Ana Samsi-Istar (2) 
‘to Saméi-IStar,’ suggests the existence of a compound hermaphrodite 
deity, of which the Sun-god was the chief member. With this we may 
compare the Sumerian Utu and Aa, the sun-god and the moon-goddess 
(Phoebus and Phoebe), with a more decided leaning, however, to 
Dumuzi and [star (ammuz-Adonis and Venus). 

Line 14. The character before sa seems to be ku, and the last 
character of the line seems to be st. 

Line 15. The imperfect character at the beginning looks like 
VV}, perhaps with the value of lib or rib. The last character but 
two is apparently the same as the first complete character in line 38, 
and the fifth in line 4. Its value is possibly du, which would make 
the last word of the line duwar—that is, if the last character be really 
ar, and not two characters (su-ri), for the ar of the preceding word is 
written fully as <J-¥¥<J, not <PHK. 

Line 16. The first character may be <}-=J, as in line 6. The 
third is either ma (ku) or EY, gis. The fourth is rendered imperfect 
by a black stone (?) embedded in the clay, which made it impossible 
for the scribe to impress the interior and lower wedges. If the 
preceding character be =], the determinative prefix for ‘ wood,’ 


Ap aalios te ah hs tomas 
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the character having the stone in it may be ku, and with the plural 
hi-a, the group would mean ‘ weapons’ (Assyro-Bab. kakke). The 
last character would seem to have been ru ({Yv). 


Il 


A fragment from the left-hand part (? of the obverse) of a tablet 
47°5 mm. high by 55 mm. wide. Colour light greyish red. The 
remains of the eleven lines of writing read as follows :— 


Lars pee cese BP) 5 oes vw a ee eee 7. tu-u-ya-ma BILTU(?)...... 

bee eee vis VO a pas eie ray iste ate 8. Ya-zi-bi-in-na .. .. 22. s% 
3. U(?)-ku-un tu-ya ka-..... 9 Ger wie GAS OTE”, ATE oiesistatcoms 
4, rs (ideograph) ti-it-ti-e u- .. 10. [zi-b]i-in-nu Piao oh eee : 
5. azi-bi-in- nu un-tu-ya ..... Eh ee 

6. ya-zi-bi-in- na Ded ote 


Line 7. If the incomplete character at the broken end be really 
the Hittite form of the Assyro-Babylonian biltu, it implies that the 
text refers to the receipt of tribute. 

Line 9. Assuming that GIS eri’ be for GIS érin (érinu), ‘ cedar’ 
is the wood referred to. The word which followed was probably 
tuyama. 

IV 

Part of the right-hand portion of the left-hand column (? of the 
obverse). Height 43 mm., width 88mm. Remains of eight lines in 
two paragraphs. 

Line 1. The final character seems to be si. 

Line 8 reads .. . me-18Tar mar Y >>} Ku-wa-a[r . .], . . . me- 
IStar son of Kuwar- . .. For 181, see I, line 2; II, lines 10, 18. 

Line 4. The last character but one seems to be rather tstd than 
ka. Isid-sa in Assyro-Babylonian would mean ‘her foundation.’ 

Line 5. The last character but one is probably eu. 

(The apparent depth of the ruled line dividing the columns was 
2°5 mm., the real depth being 2mm. This is excessive, and accounts 
for the clean break.) 

¥ 


Part of the middle of a tablet (? obverse) 73°5 mm. high, 89°5 mm. 
wide. Warm grey yellow. Remains of twelve lines of writing in 
three paragraphs, the second containing five lines of text, and divided 
from the third by a double ruled line. The following is a transcription 
of this :— 
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tS UIE Sao eres Teme eel D=LBy ta - ta-.. 
) ae Ub- bie e 8. .. . turahu ihallip-ma ; 
Dee tee es easrian (eas eee es 9. ... [lib]bi(?) z1-aa* 
4, -. .. libbi z1-ea* u-. 

10. ... ru(?) murus lib-bi . 
5. ... [im}mera ina mub-hi xu* ii. ... -namurus ni-ga(?).... 
6. ... ki-la-li - -Su-nu.... reser D1 FI GA* Seon ges 


Probable renderings of some of the lines :— 

Lines 4, 9 and 12: ‘from the midst he will depart’ (ina libbi 
itebbi). 

Line 5: ‘he will set a sheep thereon’ (tmmera ina muhfi usésab). 

Line 6: ‘ both of them.’ 

Line 8: ‘[the skin of] an antelope ([masak] turafi) he will put 
on, and.’ 

Line 10: ‘ sickness of the heart.’ 

These phrases show, that the text contains incantations or 
ceremonies against sickness. It is a reproduction of an Assyro- 
Babyloniant original, and is not a Hittite text. The writing is 
exceedingly good, and more archaic in style than the other inscriptions. 


VI 


Part of the right-hand edge (? obverse), 71 mm. high, 22°5 mm. 
wide. Grey. Ends of fourteen lines of writing, which in some cases 
finish on the edge :— 


1 Sea Oa Soe ee ee -zi Ce a -u (?) 

WSS no See a eos . . ma-gal Bhs Sin v=o SAG-DU-an-da 
10. ...... un-tar-ri-ia-aS ha-as 
ib eae Se SSS bi-ti-be 

BE Sa S.C ga (?)-ra-Sum 

OS See Te OSD “Zi 12, ...... su ha-at-tu-si 

Dis Sesgnspsecese crs Y Si-ni-Lamassi US Spee 6 oe NO-VI-1G 

(eS ee ee ee pal Yr eee aces be 

1 eee [un-tar]-ri-ia-aS ha-as 


Line 2. Magal, as an ideograph, means ‘greatly’ (from the 
Sumero-Akkadian). 
Line 5. Or, with Professor Sayce, Limni-Lamassi. 


Line 9. sac-pu-anda, ‘head’ (Assyr. qaqqadu) with a 
termination (?). 


* Sumero-Akkadian values. : : 
+ Professor Sayce points out that the text seems to be in Assyrian. 


3 
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Fragment from the middle (? reverse) of a large tablet, 34 mm 
high. 60 mm. wide. Grey on surface, reddish beneath. Portions of 
six lines of writing in three paragraphs. A hard piece of incrustation 
is attached to the top right-hand corner (12 mm. by 22), and there is 
a small piece at the lower corner. 

Line 8. This seems to read . . . ga an Hal-ba-Su or Hal-ma-su 
(a god). 

_ Line 4. The final word is probably laf-fa-li-en. 

Line 7. The traces of the first two characters suggest =] <=, 
gis-mi, or, perhaps better, ->- £=>, an-lum, ‘ god.’ 

The text is in characteristically Hittite style, with horizontals 
mostly light, and heavy down strokes. 


VITI 


Fragment from the middle (? reverse), 39°5 mm. high, 45 mm. 
wide. Pinkish yellow. Portions of seven lines of writing in two 


paragraphs. 
Aiecaetecere te ar-kam ma-an... 5. ..... mu-ub-li-i-gan ub- ... 
2. . e-e§ at (erasure) im-ma. . 
38. .. Sa Biv Sapir ar-kam-mu-us 6. ates wane ke 
bay oes vnu-gan bu-u-ku-an-daias’. 1 Phar CREE oe Poe rity Pe ee 


The recurrence of gan suggests that it may be a termination. 


IX 


Fragment of the right-hand edge (? obverse), 44 mm. high, 32°5- 


mm. wide. Greyish pink and pinkish white. Remains (ends) of seven 
lines of exceedingly clear writing beneath a ruled line. 


Datitents abe Neues. ri (or part of -ar) oSaaebcgcen ar er ar; (? B).Gat-lim. 
Reece deieitite as lah-ma tar-ba-an-zi [ Mee Fa chee Che Cac zi 

Bis dacs ehcnals SAR-GAL (or GU-GAL) 

4, ... (part of - or a character is gis piasiha adh 3S han ed ee -2i 


ending similarly) 


Line 2. Lame may be the well-known divine being of Baby- 
lonian mythology. T'arbanzi is to all appearance Hittite. 

Line 8. Gu-gal (Sumero-Akkadian) means ‘ leader’ or ‘director.’ 

Line 5. [#]gallim would be the word for ‘palace’ with the 
Assyro-Babylonian ending and mimmation, — ; 


Liverpool A,A.A., Vol, TIT. 
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CONTENTS OF AN HARLY TOMB FROM KITION IN CYPRUS. 
NOW IN THE MUSEUM OF LEIPZIG. 


From photographs kindly supplied by the Director of the Musewn. 
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A TOMB OF THE EARLY IRON AGE, FROM 

KITION IN CYPRUS, CONTAINING BRONZE 

EXAMPLES OF THE ‘SIGYNNA’ OR CYPRIOTE 
, JAVELIN 


By JOHN L. MYRES 
WITH PLATE XXIX 


Not long ago, I had occasion to discuss the known examples of 
a peculiar type of Early Iron. Age spear in connection with the 
well-known passage of Herodotus (Book V, ch. 9) about the Cypriote 
javelin, segynna.* At that time I was not able to give as full 
particulars as I should have wished of one of the most important 
series of Cypriote sigynnae, or to figure, in illustration of my 
argument, any of the most characteristic forms. Subsequently, 
however, I have been enabled, by the courtesy of Dr. Max 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, who first reported the discovery, and of the 
Director of the Museum of Leipzig, in which the objects eventually 
found a home, to publish the whole tomb-group, of which these 
early spear-heads formed a part, and to try to determine its age. 

The tomb in question appears to have been discovered before 
March, 1895, when the objects contained in it came into the hands 
of Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter. He was able to satisfy himself that 
the objects formed part of a single tomb-group. The collection 
consists of the following articles, numbered as they stand in the 
photographs. Their description in detail is as follows :— 


Objects of Bronze (Nos. 1-5, 14, 15, 18) and Stone (Nos. 6, 7). 


Numbers 1, 2 and 8 are spear-heads of bronze, 0°90, 0°83, 0°82 m. 
in length respectively, of a very peculiar type, the importance of 
which will be discussed separately below. The socket of each is 
long and conical, formed by beating out the end of the original 
ingot into a thin plate, and bending this round until its edges meet 


* Anthropological Essays presented to E. B. Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 255 ff. 
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in an imperfect weld. The tapering end of the socket passes 
directly into a very long point, originally quadrangular in section, 
with sides practically parallel for the greater part of its length, 
after which it tapers very gradually to a sharp point. There are 
no flat ‘wings’ or ‘ flanges’ at all, so that the whole spear-head 
presents rather the appearance of a skewer or spit for kitchen 
purposes, than of a military weapon. 

So far as I know, these are the only bronze examples of this type 
of spear. Iron ones, however, were found by Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
Richter in his excavations at Tamassos in Cyprus in 1889, and will 
be published some day, it is hoped, in his long-delayed volume on 
‘Tamassos and Idalion.’ Some of them are briefly noted under 
No. 3526 ff in our Cyprus Museum Catalogue (Oxford 1899), which 
I will quote hereafter as C.M.C. Another example in iron, very 
similar, and (to judge from associated objects) probably from the 
same series, is in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge. 

Numbers 4 and 4a. Spiral rings of thick bronze wire, only one 
of which is figured in the plate, 0°075 m. in diameter. The ends of 
the spiral overlap for a distance of about 20°, after the manner of 
Cypriote bracelets. The diameter of the rings appears small at 
first sight, but is not unusually so, in comparison with other early 
bracelets of this form: we have always to remember the small 
stature and slight build of the population of most parts of the 
Mediterranean region, and also the probability that such ornaments 
may have been intended for a feminine wrist. The ends of each 
bracelet are decorated with three separate series of bead-like rings 
engraved on the bronze. This ornament is common in Cypriote 
bronze jewellery, and characteristic of its earlier phases, from the 
close of the Mycenaean Age to the early part of the Hellenic. 

Number 5. Part of a bronze fibula, or safety-pin, 0°07 m. in 
length, of a peculiarly Cypriote type of early date. In this type 
the bow, instead of being curved in a generally convex form, 
consists of two symmetrical limbs which are each slightly concave 
in profile, and are joined at a prominent knob which occupies the 
middle joint of the bow. This knob is carefully modelled in a 
roughly four-faced form, rather like a bishop’s mitre, and is 
separated from the two divergent limbs below it by a circular 
collar or disc of some width, which runs out to a sharp edge. 
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Imust reserve till a later paper (p. 138) the full discussion which this 
interesting type of fibula deserves: it is one of the standing puzzles 
of Cypriote archaeology. Its age was discussed some while ago by 
Undset (Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, 1889, p. 216, fig. 21), but on 
very imperfect evidence; and it has been described in that 
remarkable book, the British Museum’s Excavations in Cyprus, as 
“characteristic of the sixth and fifth centuries.’ I hope to show in 
what follows that, if this statement were true, this fibula would be 
at least three hundred years younger than any other object in the 
tomb group: and I note here, in passing, that conclusive evidence 
for a much earlier date was provided by the Museum’s own 
excavations at Amathus and Curium, which that book was designed 
to describe. The precise position of this type of fibula in the 
history of Cypriote culture is, however, not yet clear: and as its 
own position is doubtful, it is clearly of no great value in 
determining the age of this tomb-group. 

Number 6. A large bead or small spinning-whorl of stone, 
0°025 m. high. This type of whorl or bead is very common in the 
Late Mycenaean tombs of Cyprus and in the earliest periods of the 
Iron Age. Then they become very rare, and disappear before the 
introduction of Oriental art into Cyprus, which is commonly and 
rightly dated about 700 B.c. Compare C.M.C. 709, Plate III, and 
Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, the Bible, und Homer, Vol. II, 
Plate CLXXI, fig. 140. Similar beads have been found also in 
tombs at Mycenae and in very early Iron Age tombs in Greece. 

Numbers 7 and 7a. Whet-stones of a rather flat, narrow, nearly 
rectangular form, perforated for suspension near one end. No. 7 
is 0°015 m. long by 0°06 m. broad. No. 7a (not figured in the 
Plate) is 0°09 m. long and 0°02 m. broad. These whet-stones occur 
as a rule only in Bronze Age tombs; they are, however, very 
occasionally found in the earliest tombs of the Iron Age. 

At this point reference should be made to the only other 
metallic objects included in this tomb-group; the bronze bowls, 
Nos. 14, 15, below; and the small bronze spear-head, No. 18. 

Number 14. A bronze bowl of somewhat flattened form, and 
well-rounded profile with very slight thickening at the rim. Its 
diameter is 0°13 m., and its height 0°05 m. It is badly corroded, 
and was broken after its discovery, but has since been put together 
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again. The surface is so much destroyed that it is impossible to 
discover whether it originally bore any engraved ornament or not. 
The form is one which occurs occasionally in Cypriote tombs of the 
earliest Graeco-Phoenician period. It is more closely related to 
native types of earthenware bowls than to the shallower forms 
characteristic of the engraved metal bowls of the Orientalising 
period, which sets in about 700 B.c. 

Number 15. A bronze bowl, nearly hemispherical (or rather 
paraboloid) in form, but slightly flattened to form a standing base. 
The rim has a very slight thickening on the inner side to give 
additional strength. The diameter is 0°125 m. and the height 
0:05 m. This bowl, like the preceding, is somewhat corroded, but 
not so severely. It does not seem to have borne any engraved 
ornament. The form resembles closely a common form of clay bowl 
of the Early Iron Age in Cyprus. - 

Number 18. A short bronze spear-head with tubular socket, 
imperfectly welded down the seam, and partly re-opened by 
corrosion. The socket is short, and tapers away rapidly to an 
almost imperceptible mid-rib between rather thick and clumsy 
wings, forming a blade of very long oval outline: that is to say, 
the widest part is fully half-way down the wings, and the outline is 
very flat at the sides, and blunt at the point. There are traces of a 
slightly-raised collar round the socket just at the base of the blade. 
This type is of a form and workmanship characteristic of the later 
Mycenaean Age. Compare C.M/.C. 3801, from an Early Iron Age 
tomb at Amathus; Cesnola Collection, Bronzes, Nos. 36-41. 


Pottery 


Number 8 (two views, a and b). A hand-made flask with long 
oval body. At one end is a heavy standing base, and at the other a 
rudely-fashioned neck with a small perforated handle or string-hole 
at the junction of the neck and the body. This vase is very rudely 
modelled by hand in the common creamy-white clay of Cyprus, and 
has simple geometrical decoration in dull black paint, consisting of 
longitudinal gores, filled with systems of zig-zag lines, forming a 
chevron ornament. The paint is as usual quite dull, and a good 
deal destroyed. The vase is of a form which begins in the middle 
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period of the Bronze Age of Cyprus, probably as early as 2000 B.c., 
and persists as an article of common use through the late Bronze 
Age, alongside of the finer wheel-made fabrics which mark the 
introduction of Mycenaean or Late Minoan culture into the island. 
The presence of a standing base, and the careless, clumsily-modelled 
form, show that the vase belongs to a very late period of Bronze 
Age ceramic. 

Numbers 9, 10, 11, 12, 18 and 16. A series of two-handled and 
high-stemmed drinking-cups, with various ornaments characteristic 
of the period of transition from the latest Mycenaean Age to the 
Early Iron Age. 

Number 10 probably resembles most nearly its Mycenaean 
prototype, the foot being the same height as the bowl, and the rim 
of the latter slightly incurved. The profile of the bowl is, however, 
already heavier and less pleasing than its model. The foot and the 
lower part of the bowl are decorated with simple bands of black 
paint. On the upper part of the bowl are the wavy lines which are 
so characteristic of this period of Cypriote art. 

Number 13 marks a further stage of degeneration. The foot is 
much higher and more clumsily modelled, with a slight swelling 
half-way up the stem, and the base is disproportionately small. 
The bowl is bell-shaped, with the edge slightly turned outwards, 
and it is set inaccurately and unsymmetrically upon the stem, into 
which its outlines pass quite gradually. The ornament, like that. 
of No. 10, consists of plain bands on the lower part of the bowl, 
with a series of wavy lines above. ; 

Number 12. ‘The transition to Harly Iron Age form is here 
almost complete. The stem is modelled like a baluster, in three 
distinct stages, with moulded outline. The foot is still small and 
flat, but the bowl begins to be angular, and approximates to the 
deep form characteristic of the Graeco-Phoenician kylikes: 
compare the fully-developed form of No. 11. The ornament, like 
that of Nos. 10 and 138, consists of plain bands on the lower part, 
alternately broad and narrow in groups, with two wavy lines on 
the upper half of the bowl. 

Number 11. Here the transformation of the outline is complete. 
The mouldings of the stem are vigorously and sharply defined. 
The foot is more conical, and the bowl well distinguished from the 
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uppermost stage of the stem. The rim of the bowl is very slightly 
incurved, and the handles are rather shorter and more prominent 
than in the less advanced types. The ornament consists, as usual, 
of systems of broad and narrow bands on the lower part of the bowl 
and on the stem and foot, with two narrow bands round the rim; 
there is a single wavy line of very small amplitude—rather zig-zag 
than wavy—round the middle part of the bowl, and simple basketry 
ornaments on the handles. The workmanship of this example is of 
the highest quality known to the beginning of the Iron Age in 
Cyprus. 

Number 9. The form of this example is intermediate between 
Nos. 12 and 138. The foot is broken, and the edge of the bowl 
damaged. The ornament consists of the usual bands on the lower 
part of the bowl, with a row of latticed triangles with double outline 
resting on the uppermost band, and reaching the rim of the cup 
with their apices. This ornament is common, and characteristic, 
on the shoulders of oenochoae and amphorae of this period, but is not 
very often found on the kylikes. [For Nos. 14, 15, see pp. 109-10. 

Number 16 (two views, a and b). This vase is of similar form 
to the preceding. It has a rather small conical foot on a clumsy 
baluster stem, and an unusually shallow bowl, the clumsy outline 
of which is accentuated by the caprice of the artist, who has 
modelled the rim hollow so as to form a secret channel from the 
inside of the bowl to the spout, which is in the form of a bull’s 
head rising above the rim on one side, midway between the two 
handles. The entrance to this secret channel is in the bottom of 
the bowl, and communicates with the hollow rim through the 
modelled body of a frog, which is represented as if swimming in the 
bowl, with its head downwards towards the middle of the bottom, 
and its hind legs and short tail touching the rim. The body of the 
frog is painted with outlines and dotted ornament in the dull black 
paint, and the bull’s head has similar touches of black. There is a 
black band around the outer side of the rim, the upper surface of 
which is decorated with intermittent binding patterns like those 
which have been noticed already on the handles of No. 11, and are 
repeated on the handles here. The stem and the lower part of the 
bowl exhibit the usual systems of broad and narrow bands. 

_ The intention of this curious vase is to provide a surprise for the 
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drinker, and perhaps also to permit a small quantity of liquid to be 
drawn off by suction through the secret channel by means of the 
bull’s-head spout. Similar trick-vases are already known from 
Cyprus; they belong for the most part to the earlier half of the 
Graeco-Phoenician Iron Age, and display an acquaintance with the 
elements of hydrostatics which may perhaps be an inheritance from 
the great age of Minoan engineering. 

Number 17. A large oenochoe, or jug, of a simple and 
characteristic early Graeco-Phoenician form. The body has very 
nearly the same ovoid profile as the common Mycenaean 
Bigelkénne and oenochoae of the Third Late Minoan Period, with 
a low but very distinct foot below, and a rather wide neck, of 
concave outline, with slightly thickened rim and slightly pinched 
lip; a single handle rises slightly from the rim, and descends to 
the middle of the shoulder. On the lower part of the body, and 
also at the base of the shoulder, runs a system of two broad black 
bands, with the interval between them filled with a series of four 
very narrow ones. This motive is recognisable at once as a direct 
inheritance from the ordinary vase-ornament of the Third Late 
Minoan Period. The neck has a single broad black band at its 
base, with traces of a narrow band on the rim, and triple wavy-line 
half way up the neck. Such oenochoae are fairly common in the 
first phase of the Graeco-Phoenician Iron Age, and are 
characteristic of it. Ata slightly later phase, the wavy line, which 
is here as free and flexible as on the kylikes Nos. 12 and 138, tends 
to become more and more angular, like that of No. 11. Side by side 


- with this change, latticed triangles like those of No. 9 usually 


appear on the shoulder. Their absence here is further indication 
of early date. [For No. 18 see p. 110. | 

Number 19. A fantastic vase with annular body of roughly 
four-square profile, from which rises a horned head forming a 
pointed spout which projects outwards beyond the ring-shaped 
body: compare the rim and bull’s head spout of No. 16. The clay 
is rather coarse, and there are left only traces of its painted 
decoration, which seems to have been of the usual simple geometric 
type. Such annular vases with fantastic animal-heads and other 
ornaments upon them are fairly common in Cyprus from the middle 
of the Bronze Age to the early middle of the Graeco-Phoenician 
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Age. They are commonest, and most characteristic, in the earlier 
stages of the Graeco-Phoenician Age. 

Number 20. A support for a bowl or other vase, nearly 
cylindrical, modelled in imitation of a tripod. It should be noted, 
however, that the principal supports in this instance are four, not 
three, in number, and that between each pair of them: there arises 
a similar but slenderer support, making eight legs in all. This 
preference for four-fold over three-fold symmetry may be noted as 
an early feature, for the Mycenaean Age in Cyprus prefers four- 
sided and four-footed supports to tripods. 

This example consists of a deep collar with narrow, out-turned 
rim above, and a smaller but broader moulding below. From the 
under-side of the latter the eight legs run down, diverging a little 
as they descend, until they are united at their feet in a continuous 
ring of clay, which secures them all against accidental damage. 
This complicated lower part has been constructed by first turning on 
the wheel the whole cone, and then cutting out the quadrangular 
inter-spaces from the moist clay with a knife. The marks of the 
knife are still clearly visible round the edges of these openings; 
their upper margins have a sinuous outline intended to suggest the 
presence of a fringe of pendent ornaments between them. 

The painted decoration is characteristic of the Early Iron Age. 
The cylindrical upper part bears a system of two broad and three 
narrow bands, like that on the shoulder of the oenochoe No. 17. 


' The lower rim of the upper part has an intermittent binding 


ornament like that on the rim of No. 16, only the interspaces are 
filled with crossed diagonals like those which are so frequently 
painted on the handles of Cypriote oenochoae of the early Iron Age 
and Graeco-Phoenician Age. The lower part, above and below the 
eight legs, has a system of narrow bands: the four broader legs are 
painted with a string of framed and latticed lozenges such as are 
common on the large amphorae and on the flat plates of this 
period: on the narrower legs is a well-known Late Mycenaean and 
Early Graeco-Phoenician ornament of triangles, alternately filled 
with diagonal lines to right and left. 

Number 21 (two views, a and b). A vertical-handled amphora 
(or ‘krater’ as it is commonly, though inaccurately, called in 
Cypriote archaeology), with a wide neck and rather shallow foot of 
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characteristic form. The outline of the foot and body resembles 
closely that of the wide-mouthed amphorae and oenochoae of the 
Late Mycenaean Age (compare for example the body of No. 17 
above, though the latter has no foot), and the neck, though less 
finely designed, supports the same impression. Its profile is 
markedly concave, and the outward-turned rim is worked to a thin 
lip which projects almost horizontally. The handles, which are 
broad and flat in section, run out almost horizontally from the rim, 
and then return in a fairly graceful curve to meet the shoulder 
more than half-way from the greatest diameter of the vase to the 
base of the neck: cf. C.@.C. 1115 (Pl. V). In this they resemble 
the Mycenaean, and contrast with the Graeco-Phoenician type, 
C.M.C. 1108 (Pl. V), in which the handles descend vertically, and 
join the body of the vase at a tangent at, or only just above, its 
greatest diameter. Each handle is decorated on its outer surface 
with a pair of sinuous snakes, modelled in separate rolls of clay, 
and applied to the handle before it was baked. Their tails die away 
into the clay of the handle at the point where it joins the shoulder 
of the vase; their bodies alternately touch and diverge; and their 
heads face each other above the level of the rim. These snake- 
handles are fairly common on jugs of the earliest Iron Age, such 
as those from the tombs at Kouklia near Paphos (C.d.C. 1041, 1042 
(Pl. IV), and references there); they occur also rarely in Greece 
and the Greek islands on vases of the Early Iron Age. 

The painted ornament of this amphora is of the simplest—two 
plain bands of moderate breadth half-way up the body from the 


foot to the greatest diameter, and a single one at the base of the 


neck, and traces of another under the rim on the shoulder. On the 
shoulder (though very ill-seen in the photograph) are three broad 
panels about as broad as they are high, defined laterally by a system 
of three narrow vertical lines on each side, and filled with pairs of 
crossed diagonals between which the lateral quadrants are filled 
with solid black, so that the panel presents the appearance of a 
black hour-glass lying on its side. This pattern is not infrequent 
on vases of the earliest Graeco-Phoenician style. It belongs 
obviously to the same series of simple basket-like geometrical 
designs as the binding-ornament round the middle member of 
No. 20. On each side of the neck are three vertical bands of 
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lozenge pattern, also very ill-preserved, and almost invisible in the 
photograph. 


General Considerations as to the Date of the Group. 


There can be no doubt as to the approximate position of this 
group of objects in the history of Cypriote art and industry. The 
forms and painted decoration of the vases mark them all as 
belonging to the very earliest period of the Early Iron Age of Cyprus. 
By this time the secret of the finer clay-working had been lost by 
the descendants of the Mycenaean colonists; but the characteristic 
forms of the kylix, oenochoe, and amphora, were still being 
repeated, with only gradual variation from the original types; and 
the curvilinear ornament of wavy lines derived in all probability 
from the Mycenaean spiral motive had not yet become degenerated 
into mere zig-zags, and was only gradually being superseded by 
geometrical patterns based upon the triangle, the lozenge, and the 
zone of rectangular panels. 

Only the rudely-fashioned flask No. 8 suggests any earlier date, 
but this is in itself so rude, and in any case is so evidently of late 
and degenerate form, that it proves nothing in face of the 
consensus of the other vases. 

The date indicated by the fabrics and ornaments of the pottery 
is supported in general by the other objects in the group. The 
spear-head No. 18, though not of very characteristic or very 
common form, clearly belongs to a very late period of the Bronze 
Age, and is, in fact, more commonly represented in iron. The two 
bronze bowls are of types which are imitated in the common 
pottery of a slightly later date than that indicated by the vases, 
with which these bronze bowls themselves may consequently be 
about contemporary. The small double-conical bead or whorl, 
No. 6, is quite characteristic of the latest Mycenaean phase of the 
Bronze Age, and goes on into the earliest tombs of the Iron Age. 
The fibula No. 5 alone points to a slightly later date, for in the 
Early Iron Age tombs at Kouklia, close to Paphos in the west of 
the island, pottery of the types represented here is found associated 
with small fibulae of the highly stilted type (Type i of the 
classification proposed in the Cyprus Museum Catalogue): this is 
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commonly supposed to precede this peculiarly Cypriote form, which 
is there classed as Type iii. On the other hand, at Amathus, this 
Cypriote type occurs in the same tomb-groups with bronze fibulae 
of the stilted forms (Types i and ii), and though these tomb-groups 
at Amathus contained a very large equipment, and in some cases 
the remains of several or even many persons, and consequently must 
be regarded as representing family tombs, the general uniformity 
of style in the pottery which they contained leads us to believe that 


_ the period of time which their interment covered was not a very 


long one. There is, moreover, no need to believe that the stilted 
fibulae of Type i did not co-exist in Cyprus with fibulae of Type iii. 


_ Type i begins earlier, it is true; and pottery, such as is represented 


in this tomb-group, is found in the tombs at Kouklia together with 
Type i; but Type i was apparently not yet extinct when Type iii 
was introduced; so that the interval of date is in any case no great 
one. 

To translate these archaeological periods, even approximately, 
into centuries is not yet easy. On the one side, Mycenaean 
civilisation, though decadent already, was prevalent still in the 
Levant in the days of Rameses III of the Twentieth Egyptian 
Dynasty, about 1200 s.c. On the other, the Assyrian Protectorate 
over Cyprus, our first precise date in the period of Oriental 
influence, or Graeco-Phoenician Age, was declared in 709 B.c. We 
have, therefore, an interval of about five centuries to apportion. 
Into these centuries we have to fit (1) at the upper end, the 
Mycenaean decadence; (3) at the lower, the dawn of Oriental 


influence; and (2) in the midst of all, the long obscure phases of 


the Early Iron Age. If we assign arbitrarily equal periods of time 
to each of these three main chapters of art and history, the Early 
Iron Age would range from a little before 1000 B.c. to about 850 B.c. ; 
and this tomb would date from about 1050 3.c. But we must 
remember the general probability that decadence is long, and that 
new influences in art and industry spread rapidly when once the 
path is clear. We must therefore be prepared to find that the Iron 
Age began later, and lasted longer, than our arbitrary scheme 
suggests; and we may probably regard our tomb-group, with its 
sigynna spears, as representing fairly well the equipment of a 
Cypriote of about 1000 8.c., or perhaps a few years later. 
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THE EARLY SETTLEMENTS AT COPPA 
NEVIGATA AND THE PREHISTORY OF THE 
ADRIATIC 


By T. E. PEET 
WITH PLATE XXX 


The Bronze Age in South Italy. 


The discovery of the terramara at Taranto* and of the cremation 
cemetery of Timmarit may be said to have opened a fresh era in the 
study of pre-history in South Italy. It proved that at the end of the 
Bronze Age a colony of the pile-dwellers of North Italy had been 
founded in the extreme south. However, this colony remained 
isolated and there seemed to be no line of communications between 
it and the mother-settlements in the Po valley.{ Thus, when, in 
1904, it was noised abroad that a settlement of terramara type had 
been discovered at Coppa Nevigata, near Manfredonia,§ it seemed 
as though some fresh light was about to be thrown on the curious 
phenomena of the isolated settlements at Taranto and Timmari. 

The details to hand with regard to the nature of the settlement 
were few. It was, however, certain that the material found shewed 
close analogies with that of Taranto and that it included fragments 
of Mycenaean pottery. 

It was this last fact that induced Senatore Angelo Mosso to 
excavate there. The results of the excavation have now been 
published.|| It must be confessed that the report is disappointing. 
In the first place, we are told that Quagliati carried out an excava- 
tion on the site in 1904, and returned there in 1905. But with regard 
to the results of these excavations we are given no information 
whatsoever. In the second place, although Mosso seems to have 


‘carefully observed the stratification of the site, the divisions are so 


* Notizie degli Scavi, 1900, pp. 411 ff. 
t+ Monumenti Antichi, XVI. pp. 6 ff. 


_  } The so-called terramara at Offida cannot be used asa link. In the first i 
is not a terramara at all, and in the second it has never been scientifically pel Sant 
See Allevi, Ofida Preistorica, and Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, V. p. 78. 


§ Newspaper L’Oggi, Bari, May 8rd, 1905. 
|| Monwmenti Antichi, Vol. XIX, pp. 806 ff. 


Liverpool A.A.A., Vol. IT. 
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obscured in the text that it is often difficult to know with which 
stratum one is dealing. This is, however, mainly a fault of arrange- 
ment. Finally Mosso seems to be unable to look at any Italian site 
except through Cretan glasses, and his vision is thus seriously 
distorted ; while an equally serious defect is his desire to connect all 
objects whose use is uncertain with cult or religion. 

Despite these faults, however, we may be grateful to the author 
of this report, for it has raised far-reaching problems, even if it has 
not solved them; and the discovery of an iron foundry in a settle- 
ment which has the appearance of belonging to the Third Late 
Minoan period, is, if correct, a fact of supreme importance for 
‘Mediterranean pre-history. 

The date of this foundry, however, is open to discussion, as we 
shall presently see. For the moment we must stop to give some 
general account of the site. 


Coppa Nevigata. 


The hill of Coppa Nevigata lies close to Manfredonia, a town on 
the Adriatic coast of Italy, in the wide bay that lies to the south of 
the great promontory of the Gargano. It is less than 10 metres high, 
and its area is about 100 by 60 metres. It is elliptical in form and 
slopes gently down toa marsh. The sea is only 5 kilometres distant. 
The hill is in part natural, but it is covered with an artificial deposit 
of about 3°60 m. in depth. 


The Lowest Stratum. 


The lowest stratum of this, 30 cm. only in thickness, is clearly to 
be referred to the neolithic period. The pottery found in it* is 
absolutely identical with that found in the neolithic strata at 
Molfetta,t Matera,t Terlizzi,§ and in the Tremiti islands.|| The 
ornament covers the whole vase and has no definite arrangement. 
It is produced while the clay is still wet and consists of nail marks, 

short strokes straight or curved, and tremoli or wavy lines. 


* Mon. Ant. XIX, Tav. ix. figs. 59, a-o. 

+ Mayer. Stazioni preistoriche di Molfetia, pp. 44-61. 

t Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, II, p. 82. Type (a). 
§ Notizie degli Scavi, 1910, pp. 33 ff. 

|| Bullettino di Paletnologia Italiana, XXXIII, pp. 1 fi. and 188 ff. 
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The Middle Stratum. 


Above the neolithic stratum lies that belonging to the ages of 
copper and bronze. This is 2°15 m. in thickness. The pottery of this 
stratum varies much in type. Some has an unpolished grey surface, 
but the better vases have a well-polished slip of red or black colour. 
Among vases of the latter type there are many which are, chrono- 
logically, of great importance. The crescent or horned handle (fig 1) 


O : 
2, Fig.1. ‘CRESCENT’ HANDLE. 
Fie. 2. ‘CRESTHD’ 
HANDLE. 
Fie. 3. ee saisoniane 


Fic. 4. ‘BIFORATE’ HANDLE. 


--- 


is common, indeed it is practically the only decorative form of 
handle which occurs. Now the crescent handle (ansa cornuta, ansa 
lunata) is characteristic of the terremare of North Italy, and is rare 
in settlements of other types, except in those near to and under the 
influence of the terremare. In this respect, and perhaps in a few 
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others, the pottery of Coppa Nevigata resembles that of the 
northern terremare, but I doubt whether the resemblance is even as 
close as in the case of the terramara at Taranto. _ 

Among the vases of this middle stratum are many that are 
decorated with ‘incised and punctured’ ornament, of a type well 
known in South Italy and incorrectly called Siculan. The designs 
consist of triangles, squares, rhomboids, spirals and maeanders 
(Plate XXX, 4, 5). This ware is already well known* in South 
Italy, in the Vibrata valley, at Matera, in the Grotta di Pertosa, 
in the terramara of Taranto and elsewhere, and can be safely 
attributed to the bronze age. It is, therefore, no surprise to find 
it at Coppa Nevigata in a deposit of this date. With it occurs as 
usual the tongue handle (ansa a nastro) with which it is nearly 


always associated (Plate XXX, 1, 2, 3). 


The Upper Stratum. 


To the upper stratum, Mosso attributes a thickness of 1:15 m. 
The vases found here are of two types. The first type is no doubt 
local. It includes a few large vases found on the floor of a hut and a 
number of small cups with curiously developed handles, including 
the crested (fig. 2), the beak-shaped (fig. 3), the biforate (fig. 4), and 
the cylindro-vertical (ansa cilindro-retta). The other type of ware 
is promiscuously referred to as Mycenaean. To this we shall return. 


Stratification. 


Passing now to consider the type of the settlement, we find the 
report somewhat chaotic. As to the composition of the neolithic 
stratum, nothing seems to have been ascertained. The middle and 
upper strata contained the remains of huts, but nothing whatever was 
discovered to give support.to the idea that there was ever a terramara 
on the site. The most instructive example of stratification given is 
from Trench F, where four layers of yellow clay were found at 
1:05 m., 1:90 m., 2°70 m., 3°20 m., respectively, separated by strata 
of charcoal and cinders. These latter represent the remains of huts, 
and the clay deposits may be the result of a re-laying of the surface 


of the site in periods of re-construction. One would have thought 
eo se i 


* For figures see Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, p. 403. 
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that these dividing strata of clay must have given an ideal oppor- 


tunity for a minute stratification of pottery from the successive 
settlements, but to such there is no reference. Other trenches 
apparently gave rather different results. Certain open spaces and 
the paths between the huts are said to have been paved with flat stones, 
but the account of these is very muddled. 


Problems of the U pper Stratum. The Iron Foundry. 


Whether any of these layers above described belong to the upper 
stratum is not made clear, but of one hut at 65 cm. from the surface 
a full account is given us. The shape of the hut was indeterminable. 
On a floor of yellow clay stood the remains of three large vases. At 
the side were two seats of hard smooth clay, one with a single slight 
depression and the other with two parallel depressions. These Mosso 
takes as suited for the use of a woman and a man respectively, and in 
a naive flight of imagination he sees in the combination ‘a piece of 
‘evidence which proves monogamy among the people of Coppa 
‘ Nevigata.’ 

The real importance of this hut, however, is that on the inner 
surface of one of the vases was found a stain of oxide of iron. Thus 
we appear to have, in a stratum containing Mycenaean pottery, a hut 
the inhabitants of which were acquainted with iron. Fortunately 
the phenomenon is not isolated. ‘In the midst of the fragments of 
‘ Mycenaean vases, at a depth of half a metre from the surface’ were 
found some pieces of iron slag. Near to these were some fragments 
of curved earthenware tiles which ‘ from their appearance are seen 
‘to have been subjected to the action of a very high temperature.’ 
Another piece of thick pottery Mosso thinks was used to cover the 
top of the furnace, and on casting about for other objects connected 
with the iron industry he has no difficulty in finding anvils and 
hammers of flint. 

Whether the excavator’s imagination has carried him away here, 
we need not discuss. The indissoluble residue of fact is that the 
remains of an iron foundry exist in the upper stratum of the site. 
Coupling this with the finding of Mycenaean fragments, Mosso 
attempts to push back the beginnings of the knowledge of iron in 
Italy into the Mycenaean period. It would thus, he says, have 
appeared earlier in Italy than in Crete, for in the latter the first 
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time an iron sword appears it is combined with geometric pottery. 


_ And since iron does not appear in Greece till the end of the 


Mycenaean period, and then only for ornaments, he implies that 
iron was worked in Italy earlier than in Greece. 


Iron in Italy and Crete. 


Mosso’s argument for the priority of iron in Italy rests in the 
first place on a misunderstanding. He says, ‘ We ought to remember 
that the Mycenaean vases of Coppa Nevigata, although they have the 
characteristics of the most advanced style, are yet far enough from 
the-geometric style, characteristic of the iron age in Greece. This 
is an argument for establishing the priority of metallurgy in Italy, 
since in Crete, the first time an iron sword appears, there is found 
with it an urn decorated in the geometric style and containing 
cremated bones.’ 

Now the urn at Mouliana,* to which Mosso refers, is in the first 
place not decorated in the geometric style at all.t Itis a crater of 
the same type as the warrior vase from Mycenae, and shewing similar 
representations of the human figure. It may be placed with a class 
of vases which has been found in East Crete, and to which the name 
Late Minoan III b. has been given. This class is distinctly later 
than Late Minoan III a, as seen in the cemetery of Zafer Papoura, 
but it has no connection with the still later geometric ware of which 
the Dipylon has given the best known examples. 


Date of the Iron Foundry. 


Thus, if Mosso can connect his iron foundry with pottery of Late 
Minoan IIIa type, there is still reason for maintaining the priority 
of iron in Italy. But the evidence for this is very slender. Altogether 
he found only eight pieces of ‘Mycenaean’ ware at various depths, 
from 50 cm. to 1:15 m. The iron slag was found at a depth of 60 cm. 
Again in one part of the site was found the hut already referred to, 
with a floor at 65 cm., on which stood a vase with a stain of oxide of 


iron on its wall. At various depths (not specified) in this stratum, 


were found red patches marking the oxidised remains of objects of 


iron. : 
Tt is true that some of the ‘ Mycenaean’ sherds are of degraded 


Late Minoan IIIa type (fig. 5, a, 6, c, d). But there are at least 
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Fic. 5. a, b, c, d, ‘MYCENAEAN’ POTTERY FROM COPPA NEVIGATA; 
e, ‘GEOMETRIC’ FRAGMENT FROM THE SAME SITE. 


three among those found in 1904, and figured by Mosso, that are 
not Mycenaean or Minoan at all. Two of these are of rather 
rougher clay than the Mycenaean fragments and have designs in 
brown matt paint on a rather flakey ochre slip; they bear no signs 
of being wheel-made. The designs (fig. 5, e) are not Mycenaean, 
and the form of the vase whose shape is still determinable, is a 
large, coarse, open basin (scodella)§ which is thoroughly 
un-Mycenaean. The third fragment, in red on a pinky-yellow slip, 
has no similarity to Mycenaean wares. || : 

It is impossible to say to what class of known wares these belong. 
They may fall into the period between L.M. IIIa and Dipylon, or 


* "Eqdnuepls "Apyavoroyix, 1904, pp. 21-50. 

+ See Duncan Mackenzie in Annual of the British School at Athens, XIII, p. 480. 
t Annual B.S.A., VIII, pp. 289, 808 ; IX, pp. 817-820. 

§ Mon. Ant., XIX. Tay. iv, 8. 

|| Mon. Ant., XIX. Tav. iv, 9. 
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they may be, and probably are, later—perhaps parallel with the true 
geometrical ware in Crete. In any case the top stratum at Coppa 
Nevigata cannot be as a whole assigned to the L.M. IIIa period. 

A remarkable parallel occurs in the mixture of L.M. III and 
Laconian geometric sherds in the uppermost stratum at Taranto. 
This seems to imply that the evidence of the top stratum may be 
very inexact and unreliable, and I cannot see why the iron-slag, and 
even the hut (at 60 cm.), may not belong just as well to the time of 
the latest sherd, as to that of the earliest, or even be later than either. 
It is unfortunate that Mosso did not examine the earth below the 
floor of the hut: this would have been a criterion of the utmost 
value. 

Moreover, when iron is a new discovery, it is precious, and only 
the smallest objects are made from it. The presence of an iron sword 
at Mouliana is probably a sign of a fairly advanced period in the 
history of the metal.* We need only point to the fact that with the 
sword were found arched-bow fibulae of bronze, whereas, in Italy, 
this same fibula is typical of the transition stage between the age of 
bronze and that of iron, where, far from being used for swords, 
iron is not even in use at all. 

For these reasons, therefore, Mosso does not seem to me to have 
proved either that the iron foundry at Coppa Nevigata is Mycenaean 
(i.e., L.M. II or IIIa) in date, or that iron appeared earlier here 
than in Crete. The same argument applies to the Greek mainland. 
For at Mycenae, in the latest tombs of the lower town, ornaments of 
iron are already in use, along with the violin-bow fibula, while in 
Italy the arched-bow fibula, which is later than the violin-bow, 
appears long before the first objects of iron. 


Problems of the Middle Stratum. 


We must now return to the middle stratum at Coppa Nevigata, 
attributed by Mosso to the bronze age. Here, too, problems await us. 
In the first place we have to ask whether the bronze-age inhabitants 
of Coppa Nevigata were colonists from the terramara district of 
North Italy. And here the greatest caution is necessary. It is 
true that the crescent handle (fig. 1) is common here, that black 


in Crete, and in any case we hardly know the length of L.M. III, b. — Iron is of course 
unknown at Zafer Papoura, which belongs to L.M. JIT a. 
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polished pottery of a type common in the terremare occurs and that 
all the bronzes found might well have come from a terramara. 
It is also true that the inhabitants, as evidenced by certain heaps of 
carbonised grain found, were agricultural, as were the folk of the 
terremare. But, taken as a whole, the pottery is not that of the 
Emilian terremare, and, moreover, there is no sign of a pile-dwelling. 

It may be objected that the pottery at Taranto is not truly of 
terramara type, and that, therefore, Taranto is not a terramara 
colony. But there the terramara itself actually exists, while at Coppa 
Nevigata it does not. At the same time, if we suppose that Taranto 
is a terramara colony, it is not altogether impossible to believe that 
Coppa Nevigata also is. And in this case we should have at least 
one link in the chain of terramara settlements which might be 
expected to mark the route of the colonists from Emilia to 
Taranto. As for the pottery, which is mainly of the South 
Italian type, we should have to explain it by supposing that the 
terramara-folk fell strongly under the influence of the South 
Italian people in the midst of whom they founded their colony. 
That this explanation is entirely satisfactory I do not venture to 
suggest, and it may be said that the excavation of Coppa Nevigata 
has complicated rather than simplified the question of the terremare 
colonies in South Italy. 


The ‘ white-incised’ Pottery. - 


It is in this middle stratum that the incised pottery of so-called 
‘Siculan’ type was found. This Mosso compares with the early 
wares of Butmir in Bosnia, a comparison which is by no means 
novel.* The paragraph in which he deals with this point is not 
in his clearest style. But it is at least certain that he would derive 
both the Bosnian and Italian wares from Aegean originals. 
‘With regard to the influence of the Aegean on the neolithic art 
of Butmir,’ he says, ‘all are now agreed.’ Had Mosso followed 
the trend of modern researches in the Balkans, he would hardly 
have made so false a statement as this. He proceeds :— . 

‘The fragments of black polished ware are so abundant in the 


station of Coppa Nevigata that this was certainly the work of 
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* Cf. Colini in Bull, Pal. It., XXIX, p. 97. P i i 4 
Sroeag ap teeroleepet ; +P. OF atroni was, I believe, the first to 
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native potters, and we cannot now decide which of the vases are 
foreign and served as models. Nor do we know from what part of 
the Aegean came the fine black pottery with deeply incised 
maeanders filled with a white substance.’ 

He assumes, in fact, that both the South Italian and the 
Bosnian wares were derived from a common Aegean origin. And 
this, he says, is the result of ‘ the studies which we made in the 
neolithic stratum of Crete.’* 

Now the most characteristic ornaments of the Bosnian and 
South Italian pottery are the maeander and the spiral, both of 
which are conspicuously absent both in neolithic Crete and in the 
contemporary strata of the Aegean.t Hence it is on present 
evidence the merest folly to try to derive the Bosnian and Italian 
designs from the Cretan incised ware, for we are left with no 
similarity except the technique of white-filled incision. It is 
hardly necessary nowadays to insist on the feebleness of this 
criterion of derivation. White-filled-incised ware is so common at 
so many different periods in the Mediterranean that it can prove 
nothing. 

So much for the negative evidence. There is also positive 
evidence against the Aegean derivation. In neolithic times 
there seems to have been a very important civilisation which 
covered the Danube valley, and probably had offshoots in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Though there have been attempts made, 
notably by Wosinsky,{ to explain this great culture as derived from 
the Aegean, they cannot be said to have been successful. Indeed, 
the recent discoveries in Thessaly, Thrace and North Greece seem 
to show that Aegean influence was not present in the Balkans 
until a period corresponding to Late Minoan III. It might still 
be maintained that Aegean influence reached the Danube valley 
by way of the Adriatic or the Black Sea. But here we are 
confronted with the same difficulty. The Minoan imports in 


* I take this opportunity of pointing out that Kephala is the name of the rise on 
which unos senda Thus the neolithic sherds from Kephala, to which Mosso so 
frequently alludes in his publications as being more advanced in type than those of 
Knossos, are simply sherds from the neolithic strata of Knossos! 

The evidence for the existence of the maeander at Knossos is based on a fragment 
of Satan which was more probably not a meander at all. See J.H.S., XXIII, 
Pl. IV, 30. 
t Die inkrustierte Keramik der Stein- und Bronze-zett. Berlin, 1904, 
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Sicily, Italy and the Adriatic generally are all of L.M. III. date, - 
and the same is true of those found on the northern coasts of the 
Aegean and Asia Minor. In fact, the trade connections of Crete 
in the earlier periods were rather with Egypt than with the North. 
This being the case, it is surely contrary to reason to try to derive 
the Bosnian pottery from Aegean originals as Mosso does. 

At the same time this derivation has been partly upheld by 
Vassits in a very important paper lately published.* Discussing 
the appearance of the spiral and maeander in the latest moments 
of the bothros stratum at Vinéa and in the stratum above it, he 
points out that at Troy the spiral only appears in the third period 
(i.e., in the II-V City deposits), in Thessaly in the later neolithic 
period, and at Knossos in Middle Minoan I. From these chrono- 
logical parallels he concludes that the spirals of all four districts 
had a common origin, which for him is the Aegean. I find myself 
unable to see the force of this argument. We cannot argue that 
because the spiral appears in four places at about the same date, 
all four received it from a common source. In any case Tsountas 
is probably right in looking north rather than south for the 
connections of the Thessalian spiral pottery.t Had the spiral come 
up to Thessaly from the Aegean it is almost impossible that the 
knowledge of bronze should not have come with it. And yet it did 
not, for we know that North Greece and Thessaly continued in the 
neolithic age almost until the period of Late Minoan II.+ 

The fact is that, in speaking of derivations, there is a distinction 
which must always be made. It is one thing to say that the 
Butmir pottery is derived from the Aegean, and another thing to 
say that both point to a single though distant origin. Thus the 
study of Mediterranean archaeology is by some considered to show 
that the whole neolithic population of Europe and the Mediterranean 
consisted of various branches of a dolichocephalic race moving 
northward from Africa into Europe.§ Such a supposition would 
explain the wide diffusion of various remarkable rites in connection 


eer a ae ee ee aE a ae a 
* Annual of the British School at Athens, XIV, pp. 819 ff. 
t Ai mpoicropixat axporrdrers Atunviov cat XéoKdov, pp. 398 fi. 
{ Liverpool Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, I, pp. 127, 183. 


§ Mackenzie in Annual of the British i 
cia of the British School at Athens, XII, pp. 230 fi. and Sergi, 
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with the burial of the dead, notably inhumation in the contracted 
posture, and possibly the occurrence over almost the whole area in 
question of ‘white-incised’ pottery. That is to say, the process 
may have been known to this race before it broke up into divisions 
in its invasion of Europe. But this is a very different thing from 
believing that any one group of known ‘ white-incised’ wares is 
directly derived from any other, especially when they have so 
little in common as those of Crete and Bosnia. On the other hand, 
there is no inherent improbability in holding that the Bosnian and 
Italian wares are very closely connected, for (1) there is a close 
similarity between them; (2) they are found in districts separated 
only by a narrow sea—no impediment to intercourse, even in 
neolithic times—; and (3) the view involves no chronological 
impossibility, as far as we know at present. 


Pre-history of the Adriatic. 


History has proved again and again that, of all geographical 
impediments to intercourse, the sea is the least effective. The 
Mediterranean itself is an excellent example of this on a wide scale, 
and the Aegean on a smaller. Not only did exchange of produce 
take place over wide tracts of sea in quite early times, but actual 
movements of races took the same route. 

Hence, when we have to deal with a sea, and that a narrow one, 
we may take it almost as a foregone conclusion that the civilisation 
on opposite shores of that sea will have many elements in common. 
Nowhere are the required conditions better fulfilled than in the 
Adriatic, which is a huge land-locked gulf; and what I wish to 
insist on here is, that any attempt to explain the prehistoric 
phenomena of the Italian coast of this sea without any reference to 
its Balkan coast is almost certain to go astray. The comparison is, 
moreover, all the more necessary in view of the fact that the 
Adriatic coast of Italy is completely cut off from the rest of the 

country by the barrier of the Apennines. Thus, in accordance with 
the geographical law above mentioned, it is just as necessary in 
dealing with this coast to look across the Adriatic as across the 
_ Apennines. I therefore propose to sum up very briefly what we 
know of this Balkan coast, in order to see whether it throws any 
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light on the perplexed problems which we have found existing on 
the Italian side. 

Unfortunately, of the coast which lies exactly opposite Italy 
we know little archaeologically.* The researches of Soteriades,t 
Wace,t Tsountas,§ and others have brought to light a series of 
very similar neolithic civilisations in Thessaly and North Greece. 
But according to present evidence this culture did not extend across 
to the west of the Balkans. 


Bosnia and Servia. 


In Bosnia and Servia, however, much decisive work has been 
done. In Bosnia we have a late neolithic culture represented by 
the finds at Butmir, to which reference has already been made. 
The bronze age is represented by finds at the Gradina of Prozor, || 
at Tesanj,4™ at Drenovi d6,** at Sobunar,tt at Cungar,i{ and at 
Debelo Brdo,§§ the last of which sites covers the whole period from 
the late stone age to the iron age. In most of these sites we find 
examples of the strange handles ||l| which have been puzzling us at 
Taranto, Coppa Nevigata, and elsewhere on the Adriatic coast of 
Italy. In fact, in Bosnia and on the Italian coast we have in the 
bronze age precisely the same passion for developing the handles 

22 at the top into biforate, crested, beaked and similar forms. 
= At the end of the bronze age we have the important pile- 
S dwellings of Ripac{4 and Donja Dolino, *** where the ansa cornuta 


* See, however, Mr. A. M. Woodward’s paper in these Annals, Vol. II, pp. 27 ff. 
: t Athenische Mitteilungen, 1905, pp. 120 ff.; 1906, pp. 896 ff. "E¢npepis 
ApyatororytKn, 1908, pp. 63 ff. 

{ Annals, I, pp. 118-134; IT, 149-164; Annual of the B.S.A., XIV, pp. 197 ff. 


a § Ai mpoictopixal axpotrdres Aipnviov cal Léoxdov, VIII, pp. 49 ff. 
Ee || Mitteilungen aus Bosnien und der Hercegowina, V1II, pp. 49 fi. 

s {I Op. cit., XI, p. 60. 

a ** Op. cit., XI, p. 56. 
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= 


tt Op. cit., I, pp. 39 ff. 
tt Op. cit., IV, pp. 84 ff. 
§§ Op. cit., IV, pp. 38 ff. 


||| Op. cté., VIII, p. 55, fig. 22; V, Pl. XXVI and XXVII; IV, p. 4 ae t 
p. 47, fig. 63, p. 84, figs. 62, 64-66.” cetaiee % 


TT Op. cit., V, pp. 29 ff. 3 
“** Op. cit., IX, pp. 8 ff: XI, pp. 8 fi. : 
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or crescent handle is common, and takes much the same forms as 
at Taranto and Coppa Nevigata.* And finally we come to the full 
iron age cemeteries of Jezerine and Glasinaé. 

In Servia, too, a series of settlements has been found extending 
in date from Troy II to Troy VII,t and yielding in many cases 
pottery of the Bosnian type with incised spirals and maeanders. 
The most important of these sites is Vinéa, which in itself covers 
practically the whole of this period. 


Comparisons with Italy. 


Thus we have on the Balkan side of the Adriatic three facts 
which are of importance for our present enquiry :— 

(1) The use of white incised pottery with spirals and 
maeanders in the bronze age. 

(2) The occurrence, in this same period, of biforate, beaked 
and crested handles. 

(3) The existence, in the late bronze age and early iron age, 
of pile-dwellings in which the crescent handle was common. 

It can hardly be regarded as a coincidence that both the white- 
incised ware and the handles of biforate, beaked, and crested forms 
occur along the Adriatic coast of Italy and are in some cases 
peculiar to that part. White-incised ware with spirals and 
maeanders ranges from Taranto in the south to Toscanella Imolese 
and to Jesi (specimens at Ancona) near Pesaro. In South Italy it 
crosses the Apennines and reaches the Campanian coast, but in 
North Italy it is as yet unknown west of the Apennines. 

Beaked and crested handles occur as far north as Toscanella 
Imolese and Marendolef in Venetia. The biforate form is present 
at Marendole. The two first do not occur west of the Apennines. 
The latter is common in Latium and Tuscany, but not before the 
iron age. Finally the beaked handle occurs in the early bronze 
age castelliert of Istria. 

We may surely infer from this evidence that these types of 
handle are Adriatic rather than merely Italian, and their 
occurrence on both coasts of the sea must mean either that the 


* Op. cit., IX, Pl. XXV, XXVI, XLVII, LIX. 
+ Annual of the British School at Athens, XIV, pp. 319 fi. 
t Bull. Pal. It., XXIII, pp. 66 ff. 
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inhabitants of both sides were of the same race,* or that there was 
lively trade between them. 

The occurrence of the spiral-maeander pottery on both sides 
points to similar conclusions. Needless to say, this must be kept 
quite distinct from the neolithic ware of South Italy (Molfetta, 
Matera, Stentinello, &c.) with which it has no connection 
whatever. Tt 

With regard to the crescent handle the case is not so clear. It 
is probable that this reached Bosnia in the same way in which it 
reached the Italian terremare, viz., from the north. Thus we need 
not seek, except as a last resort, to connect Taranto and Coppa 
Nevigata with Bosnia, for it is simpler and more natural to connect 
them with the terremare of the Po Valley. At the same time I 
cannot help saying that after personally examining all the material 
concerned, I find no more difference between Coppa Nevigata and 
Bosnia than between Coppa Nevigata and the North Italian 
terremare. A possible explanation of this is that Coppa Nevigata 
was a settlement not of terremare people but of the earlier 
inhabitants of the district under the influence of the terremare 
civilisation. The similarities with Bosnia are then explained as 
being a survival of those which, as we have seen, existed in earlier 
times. That this is entirely satisfactory I do not pretend. But it 
is, on the other hand, certain that those who explain Coppa 
Nevigata as a simple terramara colony from the Po Valley are 
shutting their eyes to a long series of difficulties. All who are 


really anxious to know the truth will still cry for more and better | 


excavation on the site and a serious search for its burying-ground. 


Mycenaean Trade in the Adriatic. 


In conclusion, a word as to Mycenaean influence in the 
Adriatic, which I have dealt with elsewhere.t The certain facts 
are, of course, the Mycenaean tombs discovered by Kavvadias in 
the island of Cephallenia,§ and the vases at Taranto and Coppa 
inh SS REL al as BS BS ey ad a 

* This was suggested by Cordenons as early as 1897 (B.P.I., XXIII, pp. 66 fi.) 
but the suggestion never seems to have been taken up. 

+ Annual B.S.A., XIII, pp. 411 ff. Annals. II, p. 82, Type (a). 

{ Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, pp.511 ff. Annual B.S.A., XIII, pp. 405 ff. 


§ Revue Archéologique, XXXVII, p.128. American Journal of Archaeol 1 
pp. 108-9. C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 382 fi. f Archawloycte 
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Nevigata. With these exceptions I do not know of a single piece 
of incontrovertible evidence. The vases at Torcello, near Venice, 
may not have been found in that locality at all, though it is hard 
to explain otherwise their presence in such a purely local museum. 
The vases from Oria,* figured by Furtwingler and Loeschke, are 
open to the same doubt. The so-called Mycenaean vase-fragments 
from the Pulo at Molfetta are not Mycenaean at all.t The 
Mycenaean gem quoted by Mosso as being in the Bari Museumt 
does not even claim to have been found in Italy. The violin-bow 
fibula and Naue’s Type II sword, which were taken by Colini as 
evidence of Mycenaean influence in the Po Valley,§ are probably 
not Mycenaean types at all, and they may rather have come from 
the Balkans, perhaps across the Adriatic. The sword is common up 
the valleys of the Italian coast of the Adriatic, while across the 
Apennines it is rare. Finally, all attempts to class objects as 
Mycenaean because they are decorated with spirals are misguided, 
especially in the North Adriatic, where the spiral motive was 
known and flourished early. This rules out the Nesazio 
architectural fragments, || the Novilara stelai,@ and the Campeggine 
vase ;** they are no evidence of Mycenaean influence. 

We may thus sum up by saying that although the South 
Adriatic fell under Mycenaean influence in Late Minoan III times, 
we have as yet no certain indications that this influence extended 
to the northern parts of this sea, though later discoveries will no 
doubt prove this to have been the case. 


» 
i 


* Mykentsche Vasen, p. 48 and Taf. XXII, No. 164. 

+ Annals II, p. 84, note. 

t Le origint della civilita mediterranea, p. 201, fig. 136. 

§ Bull. Pal. It. XXTX, pp. 71-78. 

|| Atti del Congresso Internazionale, Roma, 1903, V, pp. 147-156. 


{| Monumenti Anticht, V, pp. 171-174. 


** Mosso seems to use the word Mycenaean as a standing epithet of spirals. 
The design on this vase does not Aes So of true spirals at all. For a figure of the 
see Bull. Pal, It. III, Tav. I, Fig. 3. ; 3 
er With regard to spirals in petore} we may add that it is quite possible that the 
spirals of Central Europe, of the Aegean, and of the megalithic monuments of West 
Europe (Malta, Ireland, etc.) have entirely independent origins. See the article on 
Aegean Influence in Malta, in Papers of the British School of Rome, Vol. V. 
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HERODOTUS AND THE EGYPTIAN 
LABYRINTH 


By JOHN L. MYRES 
WITH PLATE XXXI 


This is an attempt to reconstruct a lost masterpiece of Egyptian 
architecture from the oldest and only detailed description of it 
which has come down to us (Herodotus, II, 148). Other accounts 
of the Labyrinth are to be found in Diodorus (I, 61), Strabo (811), 
and Pliny (xxxvi, 84); but though Strabo, and probably Diodorus, 
saw the building, like Herodotus, for themselves, these later 
descriptions are vague and inadequate: so vague, indeed, as to give 
the impression that the Labyrinth was already ruinous in their 
time; in any case it had been considerably enlarged, for Strabo 
enumerates twenty-seven ‘ courts,’ where Herodotus only knows of 
twelve. When Herodotus saw it, however, in the middle of the 


fifth century B.c., the Labyrinth was still a necropolis of kings and 


crocodiles, with Egyptian officials in charge, and an upper suite of 
state-rooms ‘open to the public.’ Moreover, his account of his 
visit, brief and naive as it is, gives us, I believe, if we study it 
closely, sufficient detail, and in sufficiently consecutive order, to 
permit us to recover the plan of the units of which it was composed, 
and to get some idea of the design of the whole.. 

I offer therefore, first, a close translation of the passage, and 
then some comments upon a few points in it, in the order in which 
they occur. 

‘Even the Pyramids were bigger than words can tell, and each 
of them equivalent to many Greek buildings, even big ones: but 
the Labyrinth surpasses even the Pyramids. For in it there are 
twelve courts with roofs,! door-to-door with each other,2 six coming 
from the north, and six going to the south,3 one after another; and 
outside, one and the same wall encloses them. . 

“Inside there are two sets of rooms,® the one set underground, 
the others up aloft on top of them, three thousand in number, 
fifteen hundred in each set.6 The upper set of rooms we ourselves 
traversed and saw, and we tell what we saw ourselves. But of those 
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underground we had to try to find out by word of mouth, for the 
Egyptians in charge would not show them on any account, saying 
that there were coffins there, of the kings who originally built this 
labyrinth, and of the sacred crocodiles. So about the lower rooms 
we tell what we got by hearsay. The upper rooms, however, we saw 
for ourselves, and they are of superhuman size and workmanship. 
For the ways through and out of the cloisters, and the devious 
windings through the courts, which were most elaborate,’ caused 
endless wonder to us, as we went in-and-out® from a court to its 
rooms, and from the rooms to corridors, and to other cloisters from 
the corridors, and to other courts from their rooms. 

‘Over all these there is a roof, of stone like the walls, and the 
walls are covered with figures cut into them;® and each court has a 
colonnade of white stone, most exactly set together. And at the 
corner as the labyrinth ends is a pyramid forty fathoms [high], 
on which great figures of living things are cut, and a road made to 
it underground.’ 

The plural verb, which is not usual in Herodotus, suggests that 
the writer ‘ went in a party’ with one of the professional guides; 
who were there still in Strabo’s day, to prevent visitors from losing 
themselves. And the breathless scamper which he describes, 
in-and-out of courts and passages, by an involved but hackneyed 
route, is a touch of nature which all who know Egypt will 
appreciate. 

Notes :—1. Courts with roofs. As avs) in early Greek means an open courtyard, 
this is a contradiction in terms; but at the same time it is no bad description of what 
we should call a ‘cloister’ and of what*Herodotus himself calls a ‘ peristyle,’ or 
court-with-a-colonnade, a ‘little further on. It was this colonnade, presumably, 
which carried the ‘roof’ now in question; the centre of each court was open, as 
the Greek word implies. Even very large openings show but little if the expanse of 
flat roof which surrounds them is as wide as it must have been here ; Strabo’s description 


of the roof-view of the Labyrinth as ‘a plain of stone’ is therefore not inconsistent 
with this; it emphasizes the flatness and extent, not the continuity of it. 


2. Door to door with each other ; 7.e. as the visitor stands in the doorway of the 
first court, he looks down a vista of alternate doorways and courts, with deep shadows 
and bright sunlights succeeding each other: the exit from one court is therefore also, 
in the long run (for there are rooms and corridors between) the entrance to the next. 


: 3. Six coming from the north, etc. This looks at first sight as if all twelve courts 
were in one row, six to the right and six to the left of a visitor standing in the doorway 
between the sixth and seventh courts. But this is not necessarily so. The Greek idiom 
is used equally of series and of single objects, and would be applicable to two series. of 
six*courts each, lying to north and south, either of a visitor in a passage between them, 
or merely of a common party wall. Stein’s idea that the courts faced north and south 
on to a central space (the two“rows of six running therefore from east to west) rests 
partly on a limitedZinterpretation of the phrase ‘ door-to-door ’ (applying it only to pairs of 
courts), partly on his assumption that there was a central space at all, which seems to 
me to be ruled out, not only by Herodotus’ omission to describe it, but by his explicit 
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use of ouvEexées, which should mean that the ‘ Labyrinth’ consisted wholly of these 
twelve cloister-courts. 


4. Outside, one and the same wall encloses them. The particle d€ here, like the 


5é of the succeeding sentence, marks the successive surprises which befall the visitor ; 
the sense is this: ‘ you would never think, either that so many buildings could be got 
‘inside a single wall; or that a building with so simple an elevation could be so 
‘ bewilderingly complicated in plan.’ 

5. ‘Two sets of rooms. How did Herodotus come to suspect the existence of 
a basement, if it was not ‘open to the public’? and why were there not far more 
chambers in the basement than above? The answer to both questions is given by the 
only complete answer to a third, which is this, ‘ why speak, below, of “‘devious windings 
through the courts’ ?’ The courtyard extended to the basement, through both storeys ; 
from the ground floor colonnade, therefore, you could see, by merely looking down into 
the court, that a basement existed, ‘ worth seeing’ like the floor that you were on; 
and the reason why you had to make ‘ devious windings’ round three sides of the first 
floor, to reach the door opposite to that by which you entered, was not that you were 
‘requested to keep off the grass,’ as in an Oxford quadrangle, but that if you had tried 
to cross the court you would have fallen into the basement and broken your neck. 


6. Fifteen hundred in each set. I do not think it is necessary to lay much stress 
on what may be ‘round numbers’; but supposing these totals to be accurate, let us see 
how they work out. Twelve courts, which make a continuous whole, and are in two 
series, are to divide between them 1,500 rooms. This gives 125 rooms to each court. 
As the courts are four-sided, this gives (a) thirty rooms actually opening on to each side of a 
court; (b) four rooms in the blind angles, approached not from the court but through 
an adjacent room; and (c) one room to spare. What this one supernumerary room 
was, is clear from what follows; for the visitors were taken ‘ from a court to its rooms, and 
from the rooms to corridors, and .. . . to other courts from their rooms’: in other words, 
between court and court (as you go down a series, in which the courts were ‘ door to door ’ 
with each other) access is given by a ‘passage-room’ intercalated between, and 
supernumerary to, the fifteen normal rooms in each half of each eastern (or western) 
wall. Such a passage-room counted only for one, though of course it opened on to two 
courts. 


7. Most elaborate. I suspect that 7rotxtX@TaTot means more than merely 
‘complicated ’; it was quite as much the carved and painted decoration, as the elaborate 
planning, which brought ‘ ten thousandfold wonder’ to the eyes of Herodotus. As he 
says below, the walls were covered with figures cut into them, and these, as we know, would 
be painted vividly. 

8. As we went in-and-out, etc. Here we have the key to the ground plan in detail. 
Starting from a court, you enter its rooms (or some of them) ; from one of these, serving 
as passage-room, and one member of the vista through all the courts, you enter a corridor. 
The word zracrds is the Greek equivalent of the Roman architect’s cryptoporticus, 
i.e., a corridor with no external wall ; Strabo (811) speaks of the xpuTTat Tives waxpal 


Kai TroAXal, meaning secret passages, or crypts in the strict sense of the term. This 

corridor ’ therefore ran all round behind the rooms which open on Court I, and separated 
them from those which open on Court II. Crossing this corridor then, you enter (by a 
back door) another passage room. This at first sight looks as if it were itself part of 
a cloister: for you are coming from a dark corridor and are confronted by the bright 
light of Court II. This is why it is described as a oréyn ; but a moment later this 


error is corrected, and when you pass on next into Court II, the proper word (o/xna) is 


used for the passage room by which you reach it. This change from oTéyn to olAnua 


is the only break of sequence in the whole sentence ; and lik st th 
it means precisely what it says. and like most things in Herodotus, 


9. Figures cut into them. Here again the phrase is precise and suits accuratel: 


the ‘sunk relief’ which is characteristic of Egyptian wall- y 
earliest: periods. gyp wall-carving at all but the very 


10. At the corner where the Labyrinth ends: i.e., nearest to the point at 
visitors leave it. If the ruins at Arsinoe-Crocodilopolis, described by erate: a pec 
the remains of the Labyrinth, the slightly eccentric position of the pyramid of 
Amenemhat III shows that the visitor’s exit was through a door in the north wall. 
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AN EGYPTIAN FUNERARY CAP 


By ROBERT MOND 
WITH THE FRONTISPIECE OF VOLUME III 


Whilst exploring the tombs on the eastern flank of the hill of 
Sheik Abdel Gumah in the cemetery of Thebes during the winter 
of 1905-1906, I cleared out a mummy pit which adjoins and can be 
entered into from the tomb of WNes-pa-nefer-Her. In _ this 


tomb I found the mutilated remains of the burial of > Rusa 


of the time of Thothmes IV. Amongst the different articles found 
was the object which is represented by the coloured photograph of 
the water-colour sketch to scale, which I owe to the kindness of 
Mr. Howard Carter, the then Chief Inspector of Antiquities for 
Upper Egypt. This object, which is 7 cm. diameter, and made 
of layers of linen gummed together, about 1 cm. thick, is 
ornamented as seen in the accompanying illustration. From its 
shape, size and decoration, with three string loops attached, I 
assume it to be the funeral cap in which the deceased and their 
relatives are generally represented in the mural decorations of 
the Theban cemetery. The lotus flower which decorates the top — 
of this cap precludes its use as a basket, and the three loops were 
evidently used for attaching this cap to the large wigs worn at that 
period. 
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A TYPE OF FIBULA OF THE EARLY IRON 
AGE, APPARENTLY PECULIAR TO CYPRUS 


By J. L. MYRES 


WITH PLATE XXXII 


Among the contents of the Cypriote tomb which forms the 
subject of my paper on pp. 107-117 of this volume of the Annals, 
the fragmentary fibula No. 5 was left for the moment without full 
discussion. The reason for this was that the position of this type 
of fibula in the archaeology of Cyprus has been much misunder- 
stood in the past, and is even now not very clear. The presence 
of a fragmentary example of it in this tomb-group contributed 
therefore but little to our knowledge of the date of the group of 
objects as a whole. On the other hand, the fairly accurate date 
which I found to be assignable on other grounds to the whole 
group of objects, is of some importance for the proper dating of 
this type of fibula; so I propose to summarise in this place our 
present knowledge about it. 


The Principal Types of Cypriote Fibulae 


The fibulae which were in use in ancient Cyprus fall into four 
main groups. First comes the characteristic Mycenaean type, 
long and narrow, like a modern safety-pin or a fiddle-bow; its 
catch is only a little wider than the wire which forms the rest of 
the back or ‘bow’ of the fibula. This type was well represented 
by two examples in the British Museum’s excavations at Enkomi, 
near the site of the Cypriote Salamis.!_ These two fibulae, in spite 
of differences of detail, are identical in type with examples from 
Late Mycenaean tombs at Mycenae itself? 

As no specimens of this first type had been discovered in Cyprus 
when the Cyprus Museum was catalogued by Dr. Ohnefalsch- 
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1. Murray, Smits, and WALTERS, Eaxcavati 
Vig. 87 (Noe nee isi) tons in Cyprus, London, 1900, p. 10, 
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Fie. 1, SYMMETRICAL BOW, RIVETED 
THROUGH A SEPARATE PIN. 
(CESNOLA, Atlas ITI, xli, 2) 


Fic, 3.5 ANGULAR BOW. 
(CESNOLA, Atlas IIT, xli, 8.) 
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Fie. 5. TYPH IV: CURIUM, TOMB 6. 
(Hacav. Cypr. fig. 96.) 


PLATE XXXII. 


toIN 
Fic. 2. STILTED BOW, WITH CURVED 
FORE-ARM: CURIUM. 
(OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, Kyprox, 
p. 466. fig. 260.) 
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Fic. 4. TYPE IV: CURIUM, TOMB 1, 
(Hacav Cypr. fig. 95.) 
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Fie. 6. TYPE 1V: CURIUM, TOMB 67. 
(Excav. Cypr. fig. 97) 


Fie, 7. TYPE IV: BRITISH MUSEUM. 
UNDSET. Z.f. Ethn., 1889, p. 216, fig. 21.) 
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Fie 8. TYPE IV: NEW YORK. 
(CESNOLA, Atlas IIT, xli, 5.) 
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Richter and myself,! our numerical classification began with what 
has turned out to be morphologically the second type. In this type 
the bow, though still symmetrical, or nearly so, is slightly swollen 
in the middle, with a bead-like ornament near each end. It is also 
slightly curved, so as to embrace a deeper fold of drapery when in 
use. Examples are CMC 4821-3, none of them very satisfactorily 
dated,? though 4821, from Limassol, was found associated with 
(1) a proto-Corinthian aryballos, painted with the well-known 
running-hound ornament; (2) a blue paste scarab, much defaced, 
of a type which is common in Cypriote tombs of the Early Iron 
Age; (3-4) two steatite scarabs, one of which bears the name of 


-Thothmes III, ‘a very popular ‘ word-of-power’ in Cyprus at all 


periods down to the XXVIth Dynasty. An oddly-repaired fibula 
with curved pin, from Curium,‘ is of the same type, and there is 
another, very like it, but with more highly-decorated bow, in the 
Cesnola Collection in New York.5 In spite of the morphological 
priority of this type over the next to be described, there is at 
present no good evidence that it is earlier chronologically. It 
also seems to have persisted long enough to overlap the fourth type, 
as in Tomb I at Curium (see note *). 

The third type in order of development is that which stands as 
‘type 11’ in the Cyprus Museum Catalogue, and is best represented 
there by CMC 4824. The catch is still narrow, as in the previous 
types, but is separated from the bow (which has the same swollen 
and beaded form as the second type) by a very long stilt or 


fore-arm, which meets the forward end of the bow at an acute angle, 


and gives to the whole fibula a lop-sided and ungainly look. The 


1. Myres and Onneratscn-Ricutser, Cyprus Museum Catalogue, Oxford, 1899, 
p. 138; quoted hereinafter as CMC. 


2. The only other object which I can trace from the tomb Poli 253 III, in which 
the fibula CMC 4822 was found, is a kylin of common Attic black glazed ware CMC 
1810, which may be as early as the end of the fifth century, but would hardly be accepted, 
even by the British Museum’s cataloguer (see p. 141, note 1) as having anything to do 
with a fibula of our ‘second type.’ 

3. CMC, p.175; 8. Remacsa, Chronique d’Orient, I, p. 199 ; OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER, 
Kypros, p. 456, Pl. clii, 18. The excavation was tumultuary; but as the only other 
results of it were a Roman lamp and some bits of late bronze work, there can be very 
little doubt that the objects described in the text represent a single small and early 
tomb-group. : ; 

4. Murray, &c., Hacavations in Cyprus, p. 68, Fig. 94, from Tomb I, which also 
contained a fibula (Fig. 95) of the fourth type, to be described below. 

5. L. P. pt Czsnoua, Ailas of the Cesnola Collection, New York, Vol. III, Pl. xli, 2, 
reproduced in Pl. xxxii, 1 herewith. 
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reason for the prolongation is, as before, to permit the fibula to 


enclose a still deeper fold of drapery. 


In Cyprus, this type was first found at Kouklia (the ancient 
Paphos) in very early tombs of slightly post-Mycenaean date; two 
examples, of gold, are in the Ashmolean Museum (Nos. 1197-8.88), 
and another is in the Cyprus Museum (CMC 4824). Another golden 
one was found in the British Museum’s excavations at Zarukas 
near Maroni, on the south coast of the island.! Yet another golden 
example of this type is in the Cesnola Collection in New York ;? 
but in this example the bow and its prolongation, or fore-arm, 
instead of being each straight or nearly so, and joined at an angle 
with each other, are bent into a single curve of nearly a 
semi-circle.? 


The relative age of the Kouklia fibulae is well established by 
their association with native imitations of ‘ false-necked ’ vases, and 
other characteristic sub-Mycenaean pottery, of the Age of 
Transition from Bronze to Iron.4 Two bronze examples, exactly 
like the golden ones, were found in the British Museum’s 
excavations at Episkopi (the ancient Curiwm), one in a Late 
Mycenaean tomb (No. 102),5 the other in a tomb (No. 98) described 
in the official report as ‘double, one chamber of Early Bronze Age 
date, the other of the seventh century B.c.’® As, however, the same 
report says that the Kouklia tombs themselves ‘need not be dated 
earlier than the seventh century,’’ it may fairly be inferred that 
the excavators at Curium thought that their tomb 98 was 


1. Watters, Journal of Hellenic Studies, XVII, p. 13. 


2. Cxrsnoua, Aélas, III, Pl. xli, 1; Perro istot : 
PAntiquitee TL Wig, 68: T and Curprez, Histoire de Art dans 


3. This form recurs in very late Mycenaean graves in the Attic i 
Museum). The pottery of these graves is comparable with that of Aooatb end hotbin 
though probably a little earlier ; the only other type of fibula in them is the primitive 
safety-pin. The Kouklia type occurs also in Crete at Gournia (Candia Museum, No. 614) 
and Kavusi (Candia Museum, Nos. 519, 520, 521). This type leads, in its turn, to rarer 
stilted varieties, only known at present in silver or bronze, in which the forearm is more 
or less merged in a nearly semi-circular bow. CMC 4825-39. Cxrsnoxa, Alas, III 
Pl, xli, 4, 6, 8; Ounevatsou-Rronrsr, Kypros, p. 466, Fig. 260 (=Pl. xxxii,2.) 


4. CMC, Index, s.v. Kouklia: and specimens in the Ashmolean Museum. 


py e is ba apt in Cyprus, p. 68, Fig. 92: see also p. 82 for the other contents of 


6. Hxcavations in Cyprus, p. 68, Fig. 93. See also pp. 80-1 
7. Excavations in Cyprus, p. 68, note 1. 
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approximately of the Kouklia type.1 Outside Cyprus, precisely 
the same type has occurred in tombs at Assarlik (ancient 
Termera) in Caria,? together with Late Mycenaean and sub- 
Mycenaean pottery; some of the vase-forms resembled closely those 
of the pottery from Kouklia.3 

The fourth type is that with which this paper is primarily 
concerned.* In this type (to repeat the description already given 
on p. 108 of these Annals), the bow, instead of being curved in a 
generally convex form, consists of two symmetrical limbs which 
are each slightly concave in profile, and are joined beneath a 
prominent knob which occupies the middle part of the bow.5 The 
knob is carefully modelled, in a roughly four-faced form, rather 
like a bishop’s mitre, and is separated from the two divergent 
limbs below it by a circular collar or disc, which runs out to a 
sharp edge. Both limbs of the bow are decorated with transverse 
ridges and projections, which look as if they were intended to 


1. It must be remembered throughout that the British Museum publication 
assumed, as proved, a much later date for the Mycenaean Age than had for some while 
been current among the large majority of archaeologists. The same extraordinary 
misconception reappears in the British Museum’s Catalogue of Bronzes, published like- 
wise in 1899. I quote the passage in full (Introduction, p. Ix) :— 

‘In Cyprus the earliest fibulae are developed from the safety-pin type, and assume 
an elliptical form, with two slight projections on the bow (see Nos. 57, 1946, 1947); this 
form is commonly found in tombs dating from 700 to 500 B.c.’? This ignores altogether 
the actual ‘ safety-pins ’ from Enkomi, which had been excavated by the British Museum’s 
own people three years before, and ignores also the ceramic evidence from Kouklia. 


2. Paton, J.H.S., VIII, p. 74, Fig. 17. ; 

8. A rather more primitive variety is represented by a Cretan fibula from the 
Mitsotakis Collection (now in the Candia Museum, No. 413: its precise locality 
is unknown), in which a long, narrow fibula of ‘safety-pin’ form is provided with a 
forearm so short as to be evidently tentative. Compare also an early stilted example 
from Gournia (Candia Museum, No. 617), and one from Zakro (Candia Museum, No. 386), 
which has the stilt at the rear-end, just above the spring-coil. This last variety 
reappears at Galaxidi (Ashm. Mus. No. 118.94). 

4, Examples are British Mus. Cat. Bronzes, 1948-9 (locality unknown, cf. UNpDs»t, 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, 1889, p. 216, Fig. 21); 1950 (from Amathus, Tomb 52) ; 
1952 (from Curium, Tomb 67) = Excav. Cypr., Fig. 97; 1953 (Curium, Tomb 6) = Excav. 
Cypr., Fig. 96; 1954 (Curium, Tomb 1) = Hacav. Cypr., Fig. 95; from the same tomb 
came the oddly repaired fibula of the second type, Hacav. Cypr., Fig. 94; see above, 
p. 139; Cyprus Museum Catalogue, 4840 (Amathus, Tomb 263); 4842 (Curium, Tomb 2; 
seo also COMO, p. 182); Cusnowa, Atlas, III, Pl. xli, 5. See Pl. xxxii, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

5. Compare the description in Brit. Mus. Catalogue of Bronzes, Introd., p. Ix. ‘A 
more peculiarly Cypriote type is represented by Nos. 1948-1954; here the bow takes a 
triangular form, with a bulbous knob at the apex; each arm of the bow is ringed at 
intervals, and has a flat, oblong piece attached by the middle ; the sheath-like foot’ 
[i.e., catch] ‘tapers to a point. These fibulae are found in the “‘ Graeco-Phoenician ” 
tombs of the sixth and fifth centuries at Amathus, Curium, and elsewhere. (See Myres 
C.M.C. 4840-2.)? Ineed hardly add that if the reader will ‘see Myres,’ as directed, he 
will find no support for ‘the cataloguer’s dating.’ No support is given, either, by the 
examples of pottery found in Tomb 1 at Curium, together with fibula B.M., 1954; 
[Excav. Oypr.,Fig. 129, 1 (approximately of Kouklia type), Fig. 133 (early red ware)] ; 
nor by the steatite gem, Pl. iv, Curium series, No. 2. 
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represent a pair of double-edged axe-heads, strung, like beads, by 
means of their shaft-holes, and each secured in its place on the 
bow by a pair of clamp-like collars or settings which grip them 
fast. Beyond these principal adornments come other beads and 
collars, like those of other fibulae in the Early Iron Age, both in 
Cyprus and elsewhere. It will be understood that in normal 
examples of this type, the axe-heads, their settings, and the other 
ornaments of the bow, are cast in one piece with the rest of the 
fibula: the description just given indicates only the apparent 
design. There exists, however, one fine specimen, in the Cesnola 
Collection,! in which the double-axe-shaped ornaments are not in 
bronze, but in some perishable material, either glass-paste, or 
perhaps iron, which was still a ‘ precious metal’ in the first days 
of the Iron Age in Cyprus. In some examples, the pin of the 
fibula is distinctly bowed outwards, so as to embrace a larger fold 
of drapery when in use; and the tapering catch is tilted a little to 
suit it. This bowed pin recurs in that rare Cypriote type of fibula 
in which the bow, instead of running out into a spring-coil, has its 
hinder end thrust rivet-like through a loop in the butt-end of the 
pin, which is made in a separate piece.” 


The ‘ Fourth Type’ of Cypriote Fibula, and its Western Affinities 


It is not easy to determine the affinities of this type of fibula. 
All the known examples of it come from Cyprus, and closely 
resemble each other. The clue to its history must clearly be 
sought in the central knob and collar; and fortunately there is just 
sufficient variation in the form of this knob to give us such a clue. 
Most examples have the knob either pear-shaped,? or olive-shaped,* 
or roughly four-faced.6 Some, like the fragmentary specimen 
figured in Plate XXIX, 5, have a strongly-marked lateral angle, 
as though the knob were conceived as exposed to pressure along the 
length of the bow. One example’ alone shows the knob carefully 


1. Cxrsnoxa, Ailas, III, Pl. xli, 5: = Pl. xxxii, 8, 

2. I only know two examples: (1) Excavations in Cyprus, p. 68, Fig. 94, from 
Curium, found in the same Tomb 1 as Fig. 95; (2) Cusnoua, Atlas, III, Pl. xli, 2. 

3. Unpset, l.c., Fig. 21; Hacav. Cypr., Fig. 96: = Pl. xxxii, 6, 7. 

4, Cxsnoxa Collection (new numbering; not published in Adlas), No. 294; Excav. 
Cypr., Fig. 95. = Pl. xxxii, 4. 

5. Cxsnoxa Collection, Nos. 295-296; Hxcav. Cypr., Fig. 97. = Pl. xxxii, 5. 


6. Cxsnoxa Collection, Nos, 298-300; No. 297 is flattened laterally instead of 
transversely. 


7. Cxsnoxa Collection, No. 306: cf. Pl. xxxii, 8. 
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hollowed on each side, as if it were formed of a loop or kink in the 
bow itself, and as if the collar had originally been a separate ring 
of metal, thrown round this kink, to prevent it from being strained 
open again by use. 

That our knob-and-collar fibula really originates in this way is 
the more probable, because a rare type of fibula is found in 
Cyprus! and on the Syrian coast,2 and perhaps also elsewhere,? in 
which a symmetrical bow is simply bent in the middle nearly to a 
right angle, its whole curvature being, as it were, summed up at 
its middle point. 

The idea of gaining more elasticity than the normal spring-coil 
could supply, by supplementary coils or loops in the bow, is not 
confined to the Levant; where, indeed, it is rare and exceptional. 
In Crete, at Gournia, a very early fibula,4 developed from the 
primitive fiddle-bow type, has two such loops, making acute angles 
at either end of a nearly flat bow, the middle part of which is 
moreover slightly concave, like the two limbs of the bow in our 
Cypriote type. Another Cretan fibula, from Phaestos, has no less 
than four such loops, each bending round through more than 180°, 
so that the whole bow is deeply sinuous. And yet another Cretan 
type has a continuous series of spiral loops, running all the way 
down the bow from the spring-coil to the catch, so that the whole 
bow now serves to supplement the elasticity of the spring-coil 
properly so called.® 

These intermediates, and a remarkable series of similar types 
among the bronzes of Olympia’ (which are commonly regarded as 


1, Cxrsnona, Atlas, III, Pl. xli, 3: = Pl. xxxii, 3. 

2. From Tartus, in the Ashmolean Museum, No. 40, 90, unpublished. 

3. A specimen, of unknown locality, is in the National Museum at Athens, It 
was formerly in the Collection of the Greek Archaeological Society. Unopset (I.c., p. 224, 
Fig. 36) very naturally ranked it with the Western ‘leech-shaped ’ fibulae (the fibula 
a sanguisuga of the Italian archaeologists), which it resembles superficially ; but there 
can be little doubt now of its true place in the series. Compare also Ashmolean No. 
119.94. 

4. Candia Museum, No. 615. It should be noted that this fibula is also made of 
two pieces; the hinder end of the bow being thrust through an eyelet in the pin (as in 
the rare Cypriote type described above) instead of forming a spring-coil continuous 
with the pin. Compare the thoroughly ‘serpent ne’ example from Cydonia, Ashm. 
Mus G. 329. 

5. Candia Museum, No. 378. Compare Monumenti Antichi, XII, p. 105, Fig. 38. 

6. Three examples :—(1) Candia Museum, No. 262, from Psychro. 

(2) Fasriorvs, Athenische Mittheilungen, p. 67, Beilage, Fig. 8 = Unpser, l.c., Fig. 20. 

(3) Ashmolean Museum, No. 117.95, bought long ago at Canea, unpublished. 

7. Quoted by Unnse7, l.c., p. 228, Figs. 41, 44, 45. Compare the serpentine fibula 
with flat plate, Brit. Mus. Cat. Bronzes, 2026 = Fig. 35 2036 = Fig. 36; and the 
ong series of variants, 2025-2052. 
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illustrating the ‘western’ affinities of that site), link up the 
Levantine examples with the fibula serpeggiante of Italian 
archaeologists. This ‘serpentine’ type belongs to both shores of 
the Adriatic, and runs down into Sicily, in tombs at Cozzo Pantano 
and Cassibile near Syracuse, which contain native imitations of 
Mycenaean vases.1 The Sicilian tombs also contain the elbow- 
shaped fibula a gomito, with the bow bent to an acute angle of 
about 60°, between a forward limb, which is straight, and a hinder 
limb, which is concave, as in our Cypriote type.? There is, in 
Sicily, even a ‘ broken-backed ’ type, in which the sides of the loop 
are actually parallel, and both limbs of the bow are concave, 
though still unequal in length.? Nothing, in fact, is wanting in 
this last Sicilian variety, except a collar round the loop, to convert 
it into the immediate ancestor of our Cypriote type.* 

It can now hardly be an accident that most of these western 
fibulae have the same strongly-curved pin as the Cypriote type, or 
that, in describing the fibulae from Cassibile, Mr. Peet should 
have to note that ‘a model axe threaded on the pin of a fibula 
copies the usual form of this period.’> Probably in Sicily, as in 
the rest of the penumbra of the Minoan civilisation, the axe had 
the same symbolic value as an amulet as it had at Knossos itself. 


1. Puxt, Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy, Oxford, 1909, ; Cozzo Pantano, p. 437; 
Oassibile, p. 447, Fig. 243; compare the ‘ harp-shaped ’ type, Fig. 344. 

2. Punt, Lc. Fig. 285. Cavetta (two serpeggianti), p. 455; Grammichele 
(serpeggiante), p. 459. 

3. Pret, l.c., Fig. 246. 

4. It is testimony to the discernment of Undset that, writing in 1889, with onl 
the three British Museum examples before him, he should have packer be the Aiypriots 
type as ‘certainly considerably later’ (gewiss bedeutend spater, l.c., p. 219) than the 
eight-looped serpentine fibula from Crete. (Faxricrus, Ath. Mitth., X, p, 67, Beilage 
Fig. 8 = Unpsur, l.c., p. 216, Fig. 20.) : ; 


5. Punt, l.c., p. 448. 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM THESSALY 


By A. M. WOODWARD 


The following inscriptions were found and copied by Messrs. 
A. J. B. Wace and M.S. Thompson of the British School at Athens 
during two journeys in Thessaly, the first of which was undertaken in 
January and February, 1910, and the second in April. They are all 
apparently unpublished, none being in the new Corpus of Thessalian 
inscriptions, and I am much indebted to their finders for permission 
to publish them here, and to Mr. M.N. Tod, Lecturer in Greek Epigraphy 
at Oxford, for valuable suggestions and criticism. The order in which 
they are printed follows that in which they were seen, with the 
exception of Nos. 7-10, which were found on the second of the two 
journeys, and this corresponds with the order in which the districts 
of Thessaly are arranged in the Corpus. As it was unfortunately 
impossible to take squeezes of these stones, I have to rely entirely on 
the copies in Mr. Wace’s note-book. These copies were made some- 
times under difficulties, and Mr. Wace readily admits that several 
readings cannot be considered as certain. Under these circumstances, 
I hope that the number of emendations suggested will not seem 
excessive ; in some cases, where the text seems hopeless, I transcribe 
the letters as in the copy. Where the reading is certain, the text of 
the longer inscriptions is given in minuscules only. 


1. A DepicaTIon TO THE EMPERORS DIOCLETIAN AND MAXIMIAN. 


At Rdches (2% hours to E. of Stylidha, and ca. 24 hours to S.W. of 
Larissa _Kremaste), outside the village café. Circular base of blue 
marble, broken above, measuring ‘45 m. x ‘85m. Letters ‘04 m. high, 
poorly cut. Letter forms: ACAZCW. 


1. Insecriptiones Graecae, ix, 2, [1908]. 
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Dedications to these Emperors Obarepio Avoxdnriavg 


in the Greek language are far less cat Mépne Abpyale Odarefply] 


common in Greece than in Asia 4 4 / 
M avo dS_BB., cat PraBio 
Minor and other parts of the East. pabente Lites 


There is an Attic inscription in 
honour of Diocletianus and 
Maximianus (Hercules) alone,’ 
which is presumably earlier than 
the year 292, when the other 
two persons mentioned here, Flavius Constantius (Chlorus) and 
Galerius Maximianus were adopted as Caesares. We may compare 
an inscription from Thrace,? which commemorates all four Emperors, 
and in the same order as here, but without their praenomina, and two 
inscriptions in Syria’ , which give us almost exactly the same titles as 
our present inscription.* 

For the use of ed7(v)y@s in similar inscriptions compare Dittenb. 
0.G.I. 520, 1.15. The spelling edtiyds (if the Lis copied correctly) 
need not surprise us at this late period, though no other instance is 
known of the substitution of «for vin this particular word. The 
date is between 293 and 805 a.p. 


Odarepio Kaverartio 
kal Tarepio Ovarepio 

A Lal > 
Makipmav(@) Tots érupa- 
vertatos Kaicapow 


EUTLY OS. 


2. A Monument To a Boy ATHLETE. 


At Rdches, in the church of “Ayios Xapddaptros. Base of blue 
limestone, °28 m. x ‘45 m. x ‘18 m. Letters ‘015 m. high. Between 
ll. 1 und 2 is a space of ca. ‘02 m. 

In 1. 1 nothing is legible [Nléov ‘H[-yx0 ?]vos 
between the 7 and the v in the [T]ovSe ScavrAodpdpov rraidas vixdr\- 
second name, but the length of |ra Néwva Aerdois eixove tHde éo\- 
the gap suggests “H[y7po0]vos or tepdvece Tratpis. 
“H[-yé0]vos. as alikely restoration. Letter forms: AEI™S. 
Neither the victor nor his father 


can be identified: the former name only occurs twice in Thessalian 
pa Rh a os gc a a it LO at oe ee 
lL. 1.@. iii, 539. 


2. €6.1.@. 2018. 
3. Drrrenseraer, 0,.G.J. 612 and 769. 


4. It is interesting to note that two Roman milestones taini 
Emperors’ names have phan found in Thessaly, C.I.L. iii, 7360, 7361, eaudigoph ss 
ae ne See Jannaris, Hist. Greek Grammar, p. 48, sec. XXXV, for instances of this 
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inscriptions, whereas there is no certain instance of ‘Hynwov or 
‘Hyéuov as a Thessalian name.! 

We know from Pausanias? that the boys’ race in the Siavdos was 
one of the original contests introduced when the re-organization of the 
Delphic festival as an athletic meeting took place, Ol. 48, 3 (586 B.c.). 
The date of this inscription cannot be fixed at all exactly, but is 
probably not before the middle of the second century 3.c., as at an 
earlier date we should have expected ride, not rHde.8 


3. Aw Epitary? 


At Chamdkou (1% hrs. to N.W. of Phano, the ancient Anrron), 
found built into the wall of a ruined house in the village. Slab of 
marble broken on the left but perhaps complete on the right. 
34 m. x ‘21 m. x ‘08 m. Letters, in ll. 1 and 2, 02 m. high, 
elsewhere ‘01 m. 

- Bpao}- 

- - - Tanne 
- - - pv Sopt mon|- 
: - élxeo ra d]e 
= - avove KaX\- 
- - ov yap i |- 


Ss ao 


I prefer not to attempt a restoration, but will content myself with 
suggesting that we have perhaps to deal with a grave-stone, the name 
and patronymic of the deceased occupying ll. 1 and 2, while the rest 
of the stone may have contained a metrical epitaph. As we cannot 
tell how much is lost, it is useless to try to reconstruct the whole text. 
Judging by the letter forms, the inscription may very likely date from 


the fourth century B.c. 


4. A Drep or MANUMISSION. 


At Tchatmdé (ca. 8 hrs. to S. of Pharsala). Stela of grey marble, 
broken above and below, complete on right, and slightly chipped on 


1. See I.G. ix 2, index 1. 
2. X, 7, sec. V. See also Frazer, Pausanias, Vol. V, pp. 244, 245. 


3. See MnistERHANS-SCHWYZER, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, ‘p. 67, and 
note 587c, for instances of the omission of ofa adscript in Attic inscriptions of the 2nd 


century B.O. 
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left, ‘67 m. x ‘38m. x ‘09m. Letters ‘015 high, with slight aptces. 
Letters AEOIISQ. The surface of the stone is very much weathered 
in certain parts. 
- - - ‘pnvos Ia}- 
[pypov - -] vr ava Bidvos an[o] 
‘Ep[ula(y)[e](p)a edaxev . 
: dpyulplov otatipas Sexarré|- 
5 [vre+ pm]lvos "Adplov dySdn Mnvoder|- 
[os - - Kali ’Odvpriddwpos Kreod)- 
[duov dd ’Aclkdevriod tod Lodpovilc]xov 
[%Socav(?) iJepov tH mérer apryupio}- 
[vu orarflpas Sexarévte. 
10 [Mnv]os ‘Oporotiov Lwrnpls Bidvos ano] 
[Aapof]évov rod Ywré[A]ouvs e&wxe orarijpals} 
[Sex]a[mlevre - "ErevOépuov “AdOovyrou [ar]|- 
[6 Dro]Sduov rod Iuppavdpov axe ot[at7]}- 
[plas Sexarrévte. Xtparnyodvt[os] 
15 [Kar]uorpatouv of é&edevdepw(A)evt[e]|- 
[s T]lapsevovtos [BlaBu[pt]a[Sjov *Ay[pie(?)]}- 
v[ijou méumrn Aivnoaydpas “I . 


[ - - ao] Tavaivé(?)]rov tod Arcatdp[you eéaxe(?)] 
[ - - xa](r)a& (7d)v vomor. 
20 [=rpa]rnyotvtos ’AvSpocbévous z[od] 


PAv]Spoyévou(s?) Tvpreviov, tapsevo[yr]|- 
[os -]Spo:a(tp)drov trod LYwré(o)v oft] dzrerel- 
[vepwOélvres pnvds ’Arfo]A[A]ovifov] Sex| - 
[arn], (A)colp]avns ‘Iotvaiov amd La*peifov tod] 
25 Iluppiov nat &exev cralrijpas Sexa]\- 
[w]évre. 
Ztparnyobvtos Topyiov rod Pirio[xov} 
Tupteviov, tayevovtos “Acrapa . 
[r]od Tuyatou of dzerevbepwbévtes 
30 paves ’Adpiov tpity, "Appevos Piro[ Shu] 
[ov «Jat "Apyi(B)ovros "Ayd@avos (r)d [Bz]} - 
[Ao]8juou rod Ivppavdpov Kal é[Swxel]- 
v éxdtepos abtév tods Sexalré]]- 
[v]re orarhpas. 
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The reading is still uncertain in a few places. In]. 2 the name 
before Bi@vos may be Nava (I.G. ix 2, 550, 568). In l. 3, ad init., 
‘Ep[uJa(y)[o](p)a is far from certain: AEAQKEN .. . , we should 
perhaps read éSwxev (79 w|dde]. There is hardly room for lepov TH 
mode Which seems to be certain in 1.8. L. 12, ad init., where the 
copy gives OQPA:ENTE «:7:2X°; ibid., ad fin. after "AdGovnrov AE. 
this must certainly be altered, as shown in the text, to AIT| O - -. 
L. 16, where the copy gives ABTTYAPOTATIUP: ; the first nine 
letters as they stand do not represent a name, but with the change of 
only three letters and the insertion of a beta we obtain BaBuprdéov,! 
which I have restored in the text, as no other name involved so few 
alterations. The last five letters conceal the name of a month, which 
was probably “Aypim|viov, though it might possibly have been 
"Ayayvn | tov or even ‘Ayvaiov.? L. 19 should perhaps read [«a](r)d 
(ro)v vowov, which involves a change of IIAEN into TATON, as the 
former letters do not mean anything as they stand. LL. 22, the copy 
has APO-SIIATOTTOTZOTE®TOATIEAE. We have no doubt some 
name ending in -o7parov, which it is not easy to restore, though it 
is not impossible that it was K](Ae)oo(rp)arov: this however fails to 
account for the letter marked as missing before the >. That II 
conceals TP I have no doubt, and AE is not very unlike AP, especially 
on a worn stone. The father’s name must be restored as Lwré(o)u 
(O for &), and I has dropped out before the A of dzrere | [vOcpwOé]vTes. 
L. 24, AIO‘-ANH® is presumably (A)co[¢]avys. 2A-*MEI is probably 
to be restored as Yapei[ou], the genitive of Lapetas [= Lapias*], and 
there may be no letter lost between the A and the M. L, 28, 
ASTAMA ... is probably ’Acr(o)ua[youv], the second A being 
marked as uncertain in the copy, and no name beginning ‘Actap- 
being known. L. 29, ad init., I have altered AOT to TORS sk 
ad fin., TIO should probably be o(z)0. 

There is no need to discuss at any length this class of documents, 
of which about a hundred and fifty are collected in the Thessalian 
volume of the Corpus (I.G. ix, 2), and to which special studies have 


1. Compare I.G@. ix 2, 495, which contains the name "A Buprdéns corrected 
plausibly by Wilhelm into [Bla@upradns, Beitrage zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, 


pp. 321, 322. : 
2. Itishardly conceivable that this conceals the name of the father of the Tapas, 
ag there would not be sufficient room for the name of the month after it. 


3. For this name see J.G@. ix 2, index I s.v. 
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been recently devoted. The question of manumission has been treated 
comprehensively by Calderini,’ and Thessalian manumission-records 
have been discussed by Rensch’; to these two works the reader may 
be conveniently referred, as the present inscription does not differ in 
any way from the commoner types, or call for fresh treatment of any 
of the points contained in it. The formulae employed may be 
analysed as follows: 


(1) Name of the Presiding Officer, 2tparnyes (ll. 15, 20, 27). 

(2) His patronymic and name of city (ll. 20, 27). 

(3) Name of the Treasurer, tapias (ll. 16, 22, 28). 

(4) His patronymic (ll. 22, 29). 

(5) The persons set free, Of é&(or az-)edevOepwOértes (Il. 15, 22, 29). 

(6) Name and day of the month (ll. 1, 5, 10, 17, 23, 80). 

(7) Name of the slave manumitted (ll. 2, 5-6,10, 12, 17, 24, 30-31). 

(8) Name in the genitive (ll. 2, 6, 10, 12, 17-18, 24, 30-31). 

(9) Name of the manumittor with azo or t7é (1. 2, 7, 11, 18, 18, 
F4-S1-B0) A © 

(10) “Eéaxe ctarhpas Sexarrévte, or similar words (Il. 3-4, 8-9, 11-12, 

18-14, 18-19, 25-26, 82-34). 


Let us take these points in order as presented in our inscription : 


(1-2) In 1.15, KaAXiotparos is probably to be distinguished from 
the man of the same name who held office in the time of Augustus,* 
since, as we shall see, the present bearer of the name seems to belong 
to an earlier date. In 1. 20, AvdpocGévns is perhaps the same as the 
Androsthenes who is mentioned by Caesar‘ as praetor Thessaliae at 
the time of the battle of of Pharsalus: his father’s name was probably 
Androgenes, though the restoration is not quite certain. If we accept 
this identification we must postulate two praetors of the name of 
Callistratus, as it is impossible to make the date of the inscriptions 
alluded to above fit into the chronology of the middle of the century, 
to which our present stone apparently belongs. The other orparnyot 
mentioned on our stone are not found in the later inscriptions, and 


1, La Manomissione e la Condizione dei Liberti in Grecia, Milan, 1908. 


2. De manumissionum titulis apud Thessalos, Diss. phil. Hall. xviii (1908), pp 
65-131. I regret that I have been unable to consult this work during the preparation 
of the present article. 


3. J.G. ix 2, 1282, 1344. 
4, Bell. civ. II, 80. 
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further the name of the third otpatnyds, Topyias Piricxov, points to 
the earlier date as the correct one. For he is in all probability brother 
of “Itados Pidicxov whose tenure of the post of otparnyds is both 
recorded on coins’ and mentioned in two inscriptions. Both men 
were citizens of Gyrton, and it is noteworthy that Italus is dated in 
the list in the Corpus to approximately the same age as Androsthenes, 
and. therefore we should expect his brother Gorgias to belong to the 
same period. But how the present inscription is related chronologi- 
cally to those which mention the otpatnyia of Italus must remain 
uncertain. 


(3-4.) None of the tayuias are known elsewhere. It need not 
surprise us that in 1. 16, if the proposed restoration is correct, the 
name of the father of the tayias is omitted, whereas in ll. 22 and 29 
it is inserted. 

(5) The aorist participle é& (or dz-)edevOepwOévtes is not 
unusual, and can be paralleled in many parts of Thessaly, though the 
perfect participle énXevPepwpyévor is perhaps more frequent. We may 
note that in ll. 22-23 the plural is used, though only one name 
follows under this heading. 


(6) Of the names of the months we do not learn much from this 
inscription. In the record of the first year, from which the name of 
the orparnyes is unfortunately missing, we have mention of the three 
months Ila[ynpos], "Adpsos, and ‘Oponrdios. In that of the second year 
we have only ’Aypsevios (if this is correctly restored) ; in the third 
year we have only “AvoAA@vios, and in the fourth only “Ad¢puos. 
Now the month ’Aypsevios is not one of the twelve in the calendar of 
Thessaly proper,’ but is peculiar to that of Melitaea. The other four 
names of months occur in the Thessalian calendar, but Avro dvi0s 
and IIdvnyuos are hitherto unknown in the calendar of Melitaea, of 
which the list of the months is incomplete. It is therefore a legitimate 
inference that this inscription is dated by the Melitaean calendar, to 
which we must now add the months ’AzroAd@vi0s and Ilavnuos. The 
exact order of their succession is far from certain, as we can only 
gather from our present inscription that Ildvyyos preceded ”Adpios, and 


1. B.M.C., Thessaly to Aetolia, p. 2, Nos, 10, 11. 
2. I.G. ix 2, 12, 109. 
3. JI.G. ix 2, index VI, 4. 
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”Adpwos ‘Opoddios, as in the Thessalian calendar, where they were the 
second, eighth, and tenth months respectively. The site where this 
stone was found is so close to Melitaea that it might very well have 
used the Melitaean calendar, though, it must be noted, Thaumakoi 
(Dhomoko), which is no further away than Melitaea, had an entirely 
different calendar.’ 


(7) There is no need to dwell on the names of the manumitted 
slaves, all of which, except Aynoaydpas (1. 17), "Appevos (1. 30), and 
’ApyiBounros (1. 81), are known already in Thessaly. The name in 
l. 12 may either be restored as "Edev@épiov, a woman’s name, or 
’EXevOepiov, a man’s name. Aivyoaydpas is formed on the analogy 
of such names as Aivnodperos, AivnotSnuos,’ etc. “Appevos occurs at 
Aegosthena.’ 


(8) With regard to the name in the genitive which follows 
that of the libertus, it is sufficient to point out that Calderini‘ is of the 
opinion that in this group of manumission-documents the name is 
that of the zpoordrns, not of the father of the libertus. But it must 
be observed that the inscription which he quotes as furnishing proof 
of the correctness of his view is restored in the Corpus* in a quite 
different manner from that given by himself, and indeed his copy does 
not even indicate that any single letter on the stone is uncertain, 
much less missing. But though this can no longer be used to support 
his view, it does not furnish any argument in favour of the opposite 
one. 


(9) With regard to the names of the manumissores we may note 
the following points. L. 11, [Aauo£]évov is restored from I.G. ix 2, 
118, where A[a]uo[Ee]vos SwréXov, which should perhaps be Swrédous, 
is honoured by the city of Halos. It is not unreasonable to identify 
these two persons, for the manumission of a slave by a man of Halos 
might quite well have been recorded on a stone set up in another 
place less than one day’s journey distant. L. 18, -odduou tod 
IIvppavdpou is presumably the same as -dyuou tod Iuppdvdpov in 

1, Ibid. 

2, BuoutsL-Fiox, Die gr. Personennamen, p. 48. 

3. G.D.I. II, 3100, 1. 9. 

4, La Manomissione, pp. 195 foll. 


5. J.G. ix 2, 1232 (= Lu Bas II, 1295), Calderini’s 7 
publication of this volume of the Corpus. work appeared prior to the 
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1, 32, and T am tempted to restore [®A]oSdéuov and [Piro ]dypuov in 
these two lines as we find that the rpoordrns of "Appevos in 1. 30 was 
called Diro-, and the rest of the name, which is illegible, may well 
have been -djuov. This restoration is rendered more probable by the 
fact that we have numerous instances of the mpoordrns having the 
same name as, (and being presumably identical with,) the father of 
the manumissor.: In]. 18 the first name is uncertain. It is just 
possible that no letters are lost between the I and the T, as the letters 
on this stone are often spaced unevenly, and that by reading P for T 
we should restore the Thessalian name Ilavat(p)ov; but if, as 
indicated in the copy, two letters are missing, avaiyé]rov, which I 
adopt, seems the most likely restoration: Tava(p)[fc]rov or 
Tavai[r](‘)ov would also be possible. 


(10) The sum of money paid on these occasions in this inscrip- 
tion is fifteen staters.* In ll. 18-19 there hardly seems room for the 
insertion of the sum, but the surface is badly damaged here, and 
certainty is impossible. The last words of this paragraph appear, as 
I noted above, to have been [xa](r)a (r0)v vowov. In ll. 4 and 8, 
apyvpiov is inserted before otarfpas, and in 1. 8 [iJepov TH more is 
likewise added to specify the exact nature of the payment. Perhaps 
7h mode should be inserted in ll. 3-4 after dwxev and before 
[apyu]piov: there seems hardly room for ‘epdv as well. 

Finally, as to the date of the inscription. If I am right in 
identifying Androsthenes in |. 20 with the praetor Thessaliae of 
49/8 3.c., this stone records the manumissions of four or more years 
ending, perhaps, with 48/7. How many years it covered when com- 
plete we cannot say. In the first year the manumissions numbered 
5(+), in the second only one, in the third only one, and in the fourth 
2(+). This might well lead us to believe that the city to which this 
record belonged was not very large, and that, since in two of these 
four years only one manumission was recorded per annum, possibly 
some years passed in which none were recorded as having taken place. 
This would mean that our inscription may perhaps relate to a longer 
period than four years, and therefore that the otparyyot mentioned 
here may not have held office in successive years. For this reason 


1. Cf. CaLpERINt, op. cit., pp. 195, 196. 
2. The usual amount in Thessaly before the Imperial Age: for exceptions see 


- Calderini, op. cit., p. 139. 
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we are justified in not attempting to re-arrange the chronology of the 
otpatnyot of this period on the evidence of the present inscription 
alone, though the relative order of the three mentioned here is an 
interesting addition to the material for such an enquiry. 


5. A Depication To Zeus THAULIOS. 


At Koklébasi (2 hours to S. of Orman Maghoula station on the 
Volo-Pharsala railway). On a block of blue limestone, measuring 
‘31m. X ‘56m. x ‘51m. Letters 025 m. high. 


AIO SOAYAIOY Awos @avriov. 


This is clearly a dedication to Zeds Oavdwos. The epithet is 
known only in a restricted area in Thessaly, two somewhat similar 
inscriptions having been found recently, one at Barousi, near Pharsala, 
and the other at Pherae (Velestino), by Dr. A. S. Arvanitopoullos,’ who 
would connect this title with the festival @avAva of which Hesychius 
makes mention in the following words: éopt7 [Tapavtiva] ayGeica 
imo Kredrov « rap’ 0 cal Oavrifew réyerv Tos Awpreis. The relation 
of this festival to Zeus is still a mystery. 


6. A Depication to ApoLto KERpoIOsS. 


At Vlachogidnni (1 hour from the ancient Cyretiae, and ca. 5 hours 
to W. of Tyrnavo). Found built into an oven. Statue-base of 
greyish marble, measuring °18 m. x ‘82 m. x ‘60m. Letters ‘02 m. 
high. Letter-forms: AEO= 


“Amdovve Kepd <u> otiov Mordita[s YJoverparecos 
Aixaio HWIEMOAAEION tov éavtod mrpdyovor 
[xa]i IIt[or]éwa "Ayabouveta tov éavtas traida. 


Dedications to ‘A7oAdwv Kepdoios are not rare in Thessaly, this 
title being found in five different Thessalian inscriptions,’ as well as 
in one from the temple of Apollo Ptoos in Boeotia.’ The iota after 
the delta is perhaps a mistake in the copy: if not, it gives us a 
a a eg 


1. IIpaxtixa tis “Apyaioroyrais ‘Eracpelas, 1907, pp. 151, 152. 8 
also the publication of this inedriotion be F. diiller eda Gaertringen in Hermes XLVI, 
Pp. ; 


2. I.G. ix 2, 512, 517, 521, 637, 1234: the first - 
fifth at Phalanna. C) four were found at Larissa, the 


3. B.C.H. xiv (1890), p. 46, No, 12, 
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hitherto unknown form of the name. ‘The restoration of the other 
two words of 1. 1 offers no difficulty, Todéras being a common 
Thessalian name, and Sovotpdresos a Thessalian form of the 
patronymic adjective from Yeorpatos. 

In 1. 2 the second word is puzzling. It presumably conceals the 
father’s name in a similar patronymic adjective. We should perhaps 
restore this as ITET@AAEION (as in IG. ix 2, 517, 1. 55) or 
EENOAAKION, which occurs at Phalanna (1.G. ix 2; 1288). -The 
former is preferable as involving fewer alterations. In 1. 3 I restore 
with some hesitation [«a]i II7[oA]éua as there is no certain example 
of this name. We may, however, compare Iodéua which occurs once 
at Megiste (Castel Orizo), though this may be incomplete and should 
perhaps be [Ev]}rodéua.’ But there is no room for these two letters 
in the present passage, and it is hard to see what else could have stood 
here. “AyaGovveia is the patronymic adjective from ’Aydbor. 


7. A Depication to ZEuS PERPHERETES. 


At Mikro-Keserli (the ancient Mopsium (?): ef. 1.G.1ix 2, 1056- 
1073.) Inahouse. Gable-topped stela, measuring "42 m. x 52 m. 
x 07 m. Letters ‘02 m. high. Letter-forms: AAEAMIT=9- 

Avi Ileppepéra [PA] rep- 
[7]6ns ILap[uJevioxov 
apyippoulpljcas Kal oi 
avvppou[plor otpatny- 
5 ovvtos KadNootpa- 
TOU. 


For a similar, but much defaced, dedication from the same site see 
I.G. ix 2, 1057, of which we may now restore ll. 3-5 in the following 
way: "Apx[ipplou[plo[s cat of o]|vr[dploulpos otpatnyot]|v(r)os - -. 
The first word was correctly conjectured by von Hiller U.G. loc. cit. 
note) : for NIOS in 1. 5 we must clearly read NTOX. 

It is noteworthy that the epithet of Zeus is spelt here with IT at 


the beginning, whereas the other inscription has ®, and this might 


suggest that Ileppepérg = dmreppepérg, a word coined apparently by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ as a possible explanation of the Latin 
1. C.1.G. iii add., 4301 a; Papr-Brensecer, Worterbuch der gr. Higennamen, s.v 
Tloréua. [Tp]varz[or]éua is also possible, if we dispense with «al. 
2, II, 34 ad fin. “ToreppepéTys .. . OTL TaVvT@Y UTEpeX et, Ket Ne 
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word Feretrius, a title of Jupiter. But it is more reasonable to 
suppose that Iepdepéras or Pepepéras is an old cult-name of which 
the origin is a mystery, though, as von Hiller points out (loe. cit.), it 
may very likely be connected with the word Ilep¢epées, which was the 
name of the men who escorted the Hyperborean maidens to Delos’, 
That it is also connected with Feretrius is possible, but not in the way 
suggested by Dionysius. 

For the organization of the ¢povpot mentioned here we have only 
the evidence furnished by these inscriptions; from I.G. ix 2, 1057, we 
gather that they consisted of an apyidpovpos and twelve svvdpoupor. 
Their duty perhaps was to guard the road through Tempe, and they 
seem to have been in existence as early as the third century B.c.” 

In ll. 1, 2 [A]vtip[7]5ys seems the only restoration, but it is not 
a common name.® Jlapyevioxos is common in Thessaly. The name of 
the otparnyos in ll. 5,6 is not new, but his date is uncertain. He 
may perhaps be the man of this name who is otpatnyos in No. 4 of 
the inscriptions in this paper, and held office in or shortly before 
50/49 B.c.; or he may be the otpatnyos who belongs to the Augustan 
age (I.G. ix 2, 1282, 1844). That the latter should be identified with 
the man in No. 4 is improbable, as I pointed out above. The lettering 
points to the later date as the more likely. For the reduplicated 
sigma we have other instances in the spelling of the same name 
(I.G@. ix 2, 284). 

8. A DepIcaTIon To ASKLEPIOS. 


At Mikro-Keserli, in the Turkish cemetery. Stela of bluish marble, 
measuring 1:45 m. x ‘60m. X ‘17 m. Letters ‘02 m. high. 


Typical lettering of the Ist PAlexrarwd DirduBpotos 
century B.C. or A.D. (I p]icparisais Aevtopevcas. 


The copy marks only one letter as lost at the beginning of I. 2, but 
this does not suggest a possible name, and I venture to supply Id as 
the smallest number of letters which could have stood here. For 
inscriptions containing the word AeTopedw, or some part of it, see 
I.G. ix 2, 397, 599, 1085, 1228, 1229, (and the following No.). 

1. Herodotus IV, 33. Cf. Macan’s note ad loc. i 

2, I.G, ix 2, 1058 a is dated by the editor to the early 3rd century B.c. 


3. For names ending in - 7jdn¢ see the list in BrcuTex-F10x, Gr. Personennamen, 


p. 206. *Avtiurdns is the correct restoration of the name of the chief treasurer of 
Athena at Athens in 431/0 B.c., 1.G. i, 144. 


4, For the name seo @.D.J. 713 a, 1. 1, which is restored by Keil [Fu]puxparisas. — 
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9. DEDICATION. 


At Mikro-Keserli, serving as door-step of the school. Blue 
marble, damaged on left. 


Lettering of the 2nd century - = atov Ytpiovy 


B.C. - § AEvTopevour. 


For the name upiovr cf. I.G. ix 2, 234, 1. 73; Suplovy occurs 
wbid. 517, 1. 51. In 1.1 we should perhaps restore ["AzrAouvos 
Aeoyx|aiov, to whom I.G, ix 2, 1027 is dedicated. [’AcxA]a(r)s0d can 
hardly have stood here, as there cannot be fewer than ten letters 
missing, judging by the position of the sigma at the end of the 
patronymic in 1, 2, which is three spaces to the left of the alpha in 1. 1. 


10. A Toms-sTone. 


At Mikro-Keserli, in the village. Large stela ca. 1°50 m. high, 
with two busts in relief above. 


Ilapdpovos kat Avxordr[a]} 
‘ua Ta éauTOY TéxVAa 
[ITlapdpovov cat Aixasov 
[uvetas(?)] yap, pws ypnoré 
5 [xat]pe. 
The reliefs and lettering are late and of the worst possible style. 
The second name in |. 1 seems to be AvxodA[a] (= Latin Luculla), 


but this fails to account for the letters at the beginning of 1.2. We 


should likewise have expected AovxovdXa, as in C.I.G. ii add., 1999 b, 
1. 2, but it is hard to see what other name this could be meant for. 
The other names are common in Thessaly. The letters at the 
beginning of 1. 4 are uncertain, but probably pvetas stood here. The 
ignorance of the dedicators is probably responsible for the invocation 
in ll. 4, 5 being in the singular. 


11. A Depication To HERMES. 


Now at Skiti; but brought from the ‘ Kastro’ of Polydhendhri 
(the ancient Meliboea ?), which is close to the sea, ca. 4 hours to 
N.N.W. of Keramidhi: Marble base, measuring 14 m. x ‘83 m. x 


1. Lat. 39°40’; Long, 22°54’. 
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‘24 m., with a cutting ‘14 m. x ‘17 m. on upper surface. Letters 
‘02 m. high. 


Movipos is a known name in MONIMOS Movipos 
Thessaly. ‘This is the first dedica- EPMHI “Epyhe. 
tion to Hermes which has been 
found in this neighbourhood. 


12. Svrampep TILE. 


At Skiti, Mr. Wace was informed that some time previously a tile 
had been found at the ‘Kastro’ of Polydhendhri, bearing the letters 
Anpata MertBorgwv. The first word should presumably be Anyocia, 
and this is conclusive evidence for locating Meliboea at this ‘ Kastro ’ 
which seems to have escaped the notice of all previous writers on the 
topography of Thessaly. This point will be dealt with by Messrs. Wace 
and Thompson in a proposed essay on the topography of Thessaly. 
For tiles bearing similar legends see Mr. Wace’s articles, Annual of the 
British School of Archaeology at Athens, xii, pp. 344 foll.; xiii, pp. 17 foll. 


18. A Toms-sToNE OF A Man FROM SEPIAS. 


At Keramidhi, found on a hill opposite the ‘ Kastro.’ Limestone 
grave-stela, measuring ‘80 m. x ‘28m. x ‘06. Letters ‘03 m. high, 
on a sunk surface with raised edges. Surface much worn. 
Letter-forms: AC (in].5 £) W. 


do 
2 et Fe 
[(2)év]Sinmrid- 
54, Hpws 
5 Npnaore 
Natpe. . 


A line is missing at the beginning, and it is almost useless to e Es * 
attempt a restoration of ll.1and2. In ll. 8-4 we have apparently _ 
[v] Symiddi, referring to the town named Snmuds, of whose existence 
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we read in Strabo'; it stood presumably on the promontory of the 
same name.’ If the last two letters in 1. 1 were by chance ATI and 
not AW the first two lines would no doubt contain the word 
(am)[oBid]oas, but I hardly like to make such an alteration. 


14. A Deptication oF A SHRINE TO ARTEMIS. 


At Ghura (23 hours to the E. of Avaritza, the site of Menrrama) in 
the Church of “Ayios TlavreAjpor on an unbroken block, measuring 
‘70 m. x ‘30m. x ‘°20m. Letters ‘02 m. high, in typical style of the 
fourth century B.c. Copied by Mr. Wace on a subsequent 
journey. 


The copy indicates that the right-hand half of =” |Aveé - 
line 1 was left blank, and we must therefore suppose = -ov (epovor - 
the first word to have been ’Aveudu, a name which TOS & TON - 
is hitherto unknown, unless we may suspect the -ls Tov ca - 
engraver of an error, in which case the first iota may ~—--|kov Tau O - 
have been omitted from the word A(i)vetou (genitive -|e@t. 


either of Aivetas or Aivecos*). In 1. 2 the fourth 
letter from the end is indicated as only faintly legible, but apparently 
o. The word ‘epovovros is presumably for (epodvros from fepow, which 
is simpler than reading (epevovros from (epedw, though the latter 
word seems also to be occasionally used to mean ‘I dedicate,’ which 
is the sense required here, besides its usual meaning of ‘I sacrifice.’ 
The purport of the inscription is ‘“Avevos making the dedication, 
the city erected the caxds to the Goddess.’ It cannot very well be ‘in 
the priesthood of ’Avevos,’ which would be a more simple interpretation, 
as there is no indication that fepdw is ever used as equivalent to 
iepdopuas or fepatedo', to mean, ‘I act as a priest.’ 

Saxov must be, I think, for cnx«ov (the use of a for 7 being common 
in Thessalian inscriptions’), meaning primarily a pen or sheep-fold, 
and then a sacred enclosure of almost any kind, and it is a common 


1. IX, 436 [666]. 


2. A.J. B. Wacn, J.H.S. xxvi (1906), pp. 145 foll., where other ancient authorities 
for Sepias are cited. 


3. Both names are common, cf, PAPE-BENSELER, Worterbuch, s.vv. 
4, This is the usual word in Thessalian inscriptions, cf. [.G., ix 2, Index VI, 2. 
5. Note that we have & 7roAvg and Tat Oedye in the present inscription. 
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word in inscriptions'. Sd«ov(= odxxov) would also be possible in the 
sense of ‘ bag’ or ‘ purse,’ though the other explanation is far more 
likely to be correct. 

Moreover, the size of the block on which the inscription is 
engraved suggests that it was actually used in the construction of the 
shrine in question. To which Goddess the shrine was dedicated we 
cannot say for certain, but that it was to Artemis, who under various 
designations was worshipped throughout Thessaly, is not improbable’. 

The find-spot of the inscription is not very near to an ancient site, 
Melitaea (Avaritza), which is the nearest, being 2 hours’ journey 
distant. It is possible that the stone was brought thence, but perhaps 
more likely that it was found close at hand, in which case there must 
' be some unidentified ancient town in the neighbourhood. 


a ee ee ee 


1. E.g., Karpen, Epigr. Gr. 781, 1.7; in C. I. G. 4264, 4265, it means a grave 
monument. For references in inscriptions to the dedicati f shrin pate ive 
buildings, see Rous, Greek Votive COneringa: p. 273. Sree a ee ee 


2. The references to Artemis in Thessalian inscripti 
Athena or Aphrodite, cf. I.G., ix 2, Index, VI, . peices gr og ol 
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